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Programs for October 


In response to a widespread demand, special consideration has been 
given in this issue to Parent-Teacher Associations in the High School. At 
the recent convention in Tacoma, Washington, the great need for the de- 
velopment of this branch of the work of the Congress was strongly brought 
out in the Round Table discussions, and there was recognition of the fact 
that the problems of such organizations differed in many respects from those 
of Associations in the Grade Schools, and consequently needed special study. 

The subject is presented in this number from various points of view— 
that of the parents, that of the teacher, that of the Physical Director, as con- 
nected with the school, and that of the mother and father in the home. In 
each following issue there will be at least one article dealing directly with 
the High School period, for the use of such associations. 

The “home” topics of the High School program are equally applicable 
to the Mothers’ Club, but especial attention is directed to Mr. Thurston’s able 
article and to the special reprint by Earl Derr Biggers for this group. 

The Pre-School Circle again needs somewhat different material, which 
will be found in each month’s program. Remember that open discussion 
brings home to each member the points of the program which otherwise 
might float vaguely over their heads. 

Have a time limit for everyone who takes part in discussion; make it 
crisp and lively by giving many a chance to speak briefly rather than allow- 
ing a few to monopolize the time, and close promptly on time. Avoid per- 


sonalities, but welcome that which is the outcome of personal experience. 


For the High School Parent-Teacher Association 
1. Athletic Associations in the High School. 
2. In the High School. 


3. How It Looks from the Inside. 
. The N. E. A. at Boston. 


Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


1. Mother and Daughter. 

2. Encourage Your Boy to Earn. 
“X” Goes off to School. 

4. State News. 


Pre-School Circles 


. Educating the Child at Home. 
2. Circumventing Toodlekin. 
3. “X” Goes Off to School. 


. Discussion. 


Always Read the President’s Message. 
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The ‘President's -Mlessage 
4 
Our New YEAR. 


CTOBER is one of the most invigorating months of the year. The weather is 
() fine, the children are well started in school, and the plans which the president 
and chairmen of the committees in the Parent-Teacher Associations have 
perfected during the leisure hours of the summer and at the preliminary meetings 
which have been held in September, have brought us to the time when the real busi- 
ness of the season must be inaugurated and the various committee chairmen must 
start their active work. It may be that this will be the opportune time for a social 
reunion, a welcome to the teachers, a friendly coming together of the community. 

At the opening of the session there may be a short program of music by the 
school glee club or ten minutes of community singing followed by a welcome to the 
association given by one of the pupils. Succeeding this, it would be a good idea 
for the President to outline the special local needs which should be met during the 
coming year. It may be the opportune time for the Superintendent to arouse interest 
in the procuring, or enlarging, of a playground in which the whole community may 
have a share, and at this meeting possibly the members will plan some special con- 
structive program which will engage the interest of the whole town. It may be 
announced at this session that a series of Friday evening entertainments will be 
given for the High School pupils, with games, athletics, friendly contests, basket ball 
tournaments, and dancing supervised and participated in by parents, teachers and 
pupils. Friday evenings are mentioned because the pupils do not need them for 
preparation of lessons for the next day. There has been a great deal of criticism 
of the outside activities of high school pupils. This will entirely disappear if the 
parents will renew their youth, forget their allegiance to the rule of yellow gold 
and follow the much more effective and wonderful golden rule given by the Master 
Teacher. We cannot criticise the fine ambitions of our growing boys and girls, but 
we want them to exercise self-control and to be self-reliant—full of heroic courage 
and strength for future action in carrying on life’s duties, not forgetting the accom- 
panying happiness which should be an incentive. Our mission is to watch lest they 
carry to an extreme the qualities which in themselves, when accompanied with good 
judgment, are virtues. But wisdom, poise of mind, and a vision of consequences are 
slowly acquired at this high school age. Therefore, we should act as a balance 
in their lives—and in so far as possible this should be by substitution of attractive 
amusements planned far ahead, instead of waiting for the development of something 
on the spur of the moment which oftentimes it is necessary to oppose. 


Our Civic Duty. 


Not only at this October gathering but at every meeting, there should be special 
mention and thought given to the influence which this local association is exerting 
upon the town or city of which it is a part, and it is of still greater importance that 
the members should realize that what they do and the attitude they take in respect 
to the philanthropic and educational propositions constantly coming before our 
State and National legislative bodies makes them a powerful factor in the passing 
of the laws governing the physical and educational opportunities which may be 
granted to the children of our country. 

Our official organ, THe Cuitp WELFARE Macazine, keeps us informed of the 
Various activities and should be carefully read by both parents and teachers. As it 
is issued monthly, we are kept in touch with the movements of the present day which 
will affect the children. Our national office also carries a set of loan papers embrac- 
ing almost every subject pertaining to the welfare of children. 
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Our great task is the development of better citizens, and the one great cause 
of the failure of our present citizenship, it will be generally admitted, is the fact that 
we are too self-centered. Egotism has led to greed, and greed always leads to quar- 
rels, and today the words that the Psalmist uttered so many years ago are peculiarly 
applicable,—“The way of the wicked, he turneth it upside down.” The parents and 
the teachers must undertake this most important task of turning the world right 
side up, but that means that we must put a definite new element into our present 
training and education. We need no less of physical training. There was never 
greater mental alertness than today, but the moral and the spiritual qualities have 
not had their proper share of our attention in the training of our young people. Not 
only are we responsible for their treatment of their neighborhood chums, but they 
must be able to anticipate and aid in the solution of future problems; for with time 
and space so nearly annihilated they must be ready with wise counsel and unselfish 
purposes to reach across the seas to all the nations of the world, to help in bringing 
about such a unity as shall result in world peace. Let us bring up a generation 
which shall vote war out of the realm of possibilities. Some say that warfare 
means strength, and that nations will always have battles if they have power, but 
although it is impossible for any one organization or any one nation to force the 
reign of peace, it is within our province to create and train citizens whose object 
shall be the greatest good to the greatest number. Jealousy, greed, and selfishness 
which leads to quarrels, are all signs of weakness. A spirit of self-sacrifice and 
service, of loyalty to principle, is a sure sign of strength. Our task is to make, train 
and educate citizens who shall be physically sound and strong, mentally vigorous 
and alert, and spiritually powerful and true to the highest ideals. The world is 
waiting for this—all nations are ready to respond. At the Peace Conference held 
in Washington last fall, when the spirit of national self-sacrifice for the sake of peace 
was made manifest by the definite proposal of the destruction of our war ships, the 
glad response was world wide, instantaneous and unanimous. Let us follow up 
this wonderful international example by teaching all the boys and girls that true 
loyalty includes not only their duty to their own city or country, but a righteous 
co-operation with other nations on a basis of fellowship. No nation can prosper 
at the expense of another nation. The principles which we should constantly inculcate 
are fundamental :— 

Ist. A firm belief in the power of truth. 

2nd. Absolute honesty of purpose and action. 

3rd. Courage to do the right, regardless of consequences. 

4th. A spirit of service, to be kept alive and fresh by constant daily exercise. 


KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS. 





I hold that the true age of wisdom is when 

We are boys and girls, not women and men— 

When as credulous children we KNOW things because 

We BELIEVE them—however averse to the laws. 

It is FAITH, then, not science and reason, I say, 

That is genuine wisdom. And would that today 

We as then, were as wise and ineffably blest 

As to live, love, and die, and trust God for the rest. 
—Riley. 
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“X” GOES OFF TO SCHOOL 


BY EARL DERR BIGGERS 


OME fifteen years ago Jim Harring- 
S ton was serving a New York news- 

paper as foreign correspondent. 
His was a roving commission, the East, 
both Far and Near, his stamping ground, 
and he had an uncanny habit of being 
where things happened. With his usual 
luck he arrived one day in a Balkan 
capital just two hours before a dis- 
eruntled subject took it into his head to 
assassinate the king. It is Jim’s boast that 
before the royal blood was dry on the 
carpet he reached the room in the palace 
where the surprised monarch met his 
finish. 

He hadn’t behaved very well, this king 
who made the hasty exit, and his subjects 
were glad to welcome a new deal. Their 
thoughts turned instantly to a gray stone 
house some ten blocks from the palace, 
the home of the late ruler’s younger 
brother. This brother also was no more, and 
his end had been violent, too, but in the 
big stone house lived his widow and her 
son. The latter was a boy of six, an in- 
fant hardly out of the nursery, yet upon his 
‘little head the limelight was shining now. 
On the night of the assassination, when 
they were giving him his supper and urg- 
ing him to bed, he heard a great mob 
shouting outside his window. He stepped 
out onto a balcony and waved to them. 
Amid the jumble and roar of their voices 
he recognized the word “king,” and he 
knew that they meant him. 

On the morning of the coronation, with 
his usual feeling for the human and dra- 
matic, Jim Harrington rode first to the 
gray stone house. The scene that awaited 
him there was rather like comic opera. In 
the street stood a troop of cavalry, their 
decorations flashing in the sun. Close to 
the curb was an open barouche with four 
prancing white horses. After a time the 
door of the house opened and a woman 
came out. She was dressed in mourning— 
the one sombre note in all that joyous 
scene. She led by the hand a ridiculously 
small boy, stiff and unnatural in a gaudy 


crimson uniform. For a long moment the 
woman stood there, seemingly rebellious, 
then she bent down and kissed her little 
son. His hand was still in hers, and as 
he drew away she clung to it, as though 
reluctant to let go. Jim Harrington, watch- 
ing, knew something of the longing in’ 
her heart. But on the adventure upon 
which her boy must now set forth, custom 
decreed that he travel alone. So, finally, 
she released his hand, and very erect and 
dignified he marched down the walk be- 
tween two rows of soldiers and was helped 
into his carriage. 

When he was seated, and while that daz- 
zling cavalcade was getting under way, the 
child looked back at his mother, a dazed 
appealing sort of look. She smiled and 
waved. There was a great clatter of hoofs 
on the pavement. The carriage moved. The 
little boy sat very straight, his eyes deter- 
minedly ahead. In another instant his 
back was turned toward his mother and his 
home. For a moment the woman con- 
tinued to wave, then she went suddenly 
limp against a pillar. Jim Harrington saw 
that she was weeping, and he did not blame 
her. She was thinking of the responsibili- 
ties now on those small shoulders, of the 
temptations that lay ahead. What of the 
end—violence and _ disaster, perhaps? 
Still, there had been no escape. For bet- 
ter or worse, she must give her boy to the 
state. 

Meanwhile down the flag-bedecked ave- 
nue through a wildly cheering throng, 
erect and frowning and determined, rode 
the little boy. As though he too looked 
forward to the future, his face was serious. 
He had not wished for this, but here it was. 
Whether he wanted to or not, he had to be 
a king. 


ANY years later Jim Harrington had 
reason to recall that picturesque 
scene in a far-away foreign capital. His 
wandering days were long since over; he 
was now editor of that New York news- 
paper, with a home in the suburbs and an 
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attractive family. On a certain Tuesday 
morning early in September—it happened 
to be his day away from the office—an 
unaccustomed stir ran through the house. 
The centre of interest, appeared to be a 
rather startled little boy of six, Jim Har- 
rington, Junior. His face was scrubbed, 
his suit was newly starched. About him 
his mother hovered anxiously; now she 
attacked once more with the brush an 
errant lock of hair, now she knelt at his 
feet to fasten his shoe laces with knots 
that would not come untied. 

Jim Harrington went out upon his 
porch. No troop of cavalry, no barouche 
drawn by four prancing white horses, 
waited before the house. Only two older 
boys who had voluntered to escort little 
Jim to school on his first day. “Just a 
minute,” Jim Harrington called to them. 

Mrs. Harrington came out. By the hand 
she led a ridiculously small boy, stiff and 
dignified in his starchy suit. For a long 
moment she ‘stood there, seemingly rebel- 
lious, then she bent down and kissed her 
little son. His hand was still in hers, and 
she seemed reluctant to let go, but on the 
adventure upon which her child must now 
set forth, custom decreed that he travel 
alone. So finally she released his hand, 
and he marched down the walk to join 
the older boys. 

Out on the street he looked back at his 
mother, a dazed, appealing sort of look. 
She smiled and waved. The little figure 
stiffened and moved on. Jim Harrington 
put his arm about his wife. He saw that 
she was weeping, and he did not blame 
her. She was thinking of the future, of 
the responsibilities now on those small 
shoulders, of the temptations to be faced. 
What of the end? If only she could have 
kept him home forever! But there had 
been no escape, she must give her boy to 
the state. 

Meanwhile, under the tall trees that 
lined the shady street, little Jim marched 
on. There was no sound of hoof beats 
on the pavement. There was, in reality, 
no wildly cheering throng. But Jim Har- 
rington heard in imagination a low mur- 
mur of approval; the old régime had been 


none too successful, the people welcomed 
a new deal, a new generation, Even 
viewed from the rear, little Jim looked 
serious and determined. He had _ not 
wished for this, but here it was. Whether 
he wanted to or not, he had to be a citi- 
zen. 

Jim Harrington went upstairs to his 
study. The house was strangely quiet. 
Only the week before, seeking to do some 
writing at home, he had been forced to 
protest. “For heaven’s sake, Jim, can’t 
you get along without all that pounding!” 
There was no pounding now. 

He sat at a window and stared out across 
the lawn. What was it all about, any- 
how, this school business? For sixteen 
years or more, the schools and the college 
would have his boy. What would they 
make of him? What would they give back 
to the parents at the end of that time? 
Was the school system efficient? Did it 
build character as well as teach facts? 
Why—here was the most important insti- 
tution in the country, and up to this 
moment Jim Harrington had never given it 
a thought. 

He sought to hark back to his own 
school career, but his memories were 
blurred. A lot of facts—yes. Pathetic, , 
lonely little facts. Facts he had never 
seen in their relation to life. Rice and 
ivory are the exports of the country. The 
Amazon is a river in Brazil. Thence they 
advanced five and twenty parasangs. Amo, 
amas, amat. A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. Let x equal 
the unknown quantity. 


H* STOPPED. The unknown quan- 
tity! Why, that was little Jim, 
Marching off to 
be multiplied and divided, added to and 


marching off to school. 


subtracted from. Little Jim was x. And 
all over America that morning, along 
broad avenues, down shady country roads, 
through stuffy tenement streets, other little 
unknown quantities had gone forth to meet 
their destiny. What of the moment when 
these unknown quantities became known 
at last? What manner of men, what 
manner of women? On the answer to 
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that hung the fate of the nation—the 
Wo! Id. perhaps. 

And the answer was largely in the hands 
of the teachers. What remarkably impor- 
tant people these teachers were! He'd 
never thought much about teachers before, 
but now that little Jim was in their care 
he began to wonder. Were they compe- 
tent, broad minded, sincere? Important— 
why, they were just about as important as 
any group of people in the world. Were 
they selected with a full realization of this 
fact? Were they rewarded accordingly? 

He thought back over the teachers he 
had known. A few stood out in his mem- 
ory, clear-cut, inspiring personalities. The 
rest were gone and forgotten, conscien- 
tious but colorless folk. He remembered 
his first, a stern, cross-looking woman, but 
kindly underneath—he could still feel her 
fingers under his chin, fastening his reefer 
securely on a cold winter’s day. And there 
was the sweet-faced, gray-haired woman 
who had been the earliest to recognize his 
talents. Then years later, the brilliant lit- 
tle man who sat at the top of a college 
dormitory and humorously demanded— 
and got—the best each boy had to give. 
And the great scholar who died while Jim 
was at college and had been borne for 
more than a mile between two rows of 
boys who stood sorrowing, bare-headed in 
the snow. These and a few others—they 
had done more than call his attention to 
facts. They had left their impress on his 
life. 

He thought of little Jim now in the 
warm schoolroom, trying to keep his eyes 
from straying to the trees that nodded 
outside the windows. A busy woman at 
the desk, with forty little unknown quanti- 
ties before her. What could she do? 
Teach them the facts—yes? Treat them 
all alike, the genius and the dunce. Was 
it fair to ask more of her? If little Jim 
should reveal some unexpected bent, 
should prove different from the others, 
could she stop and mold him in a special 
pattern ? 

No, that was too much to ask. For the 
first time Jim Harrington realized that the 
parent had also his part to play. So few 


people seemed to know this. Just sent. 
their littke unknown quantities off to 
school, and let the matter drop. Left it 
all to the teachers. And were rather sur- 
prised and annoyed with the finished pro- 
duct when finally it waited on their door- 
step. 

Yet what did they expect? Facts could 
be taught, knowledge, but the rarer quality, 
wisdom—that was another matter. A boy 
might learn to bound a hundred countries, 
to conjugate a thousand verbs, to repeat 
word for word the contents of every text- 
book printed, and still be poorly equipped 
for life. What of the finer points of char- 
acter? Consideration for others, a pas- 
sion for justice, a sane and understanding 
patriotism, a love of beauty? Wouldn’t it 
be slacking to leave all this to the teach- 
ers? Had the parent no duty to per- 
form? 

“It’s up to me,” Jim Harrington thought. 

Across the street he saw young Frank 
Wilcox, his neighbor’s son, stroll lazily 
down the front walk, light a cigarette, 
climb into a smart racing car, and drive 
away. Frank had been through it all, 
through the schools and college, seventeen 
years of it. He stood at the end of the 
path upon which little Jim had set out that 
morning. Only last June Frank and his 
father had sat on their porch on the young 
man’s first night at home after college 
graduation, and the elder Wilcox had been 
amazed at the unfinished product the 
schools had given him back. Through all 
those years he had signed the checks, asked 
no questions, paid no attention, just drifted 
along hoping for a miracle. The miracle 
had failed to come off. Here was his 
unknown quantity thrown back at him, 
unknown still, careless, lacking the spark 
of wisdom, utterly at a loss how to tackle 
the struggle ahead. 

“The old man’s fault,” Jim Harrington 
reflected as he watched Frank’s car dis- 
appear down the street. “Ill not make 
that mistake. Ill do my part. I'll go 
along with Jim—side by side. The teach- 
ers can’t do it all, unaided. Ill show him 
the relation of facts to life. Tl take an 
interest in the schools, I]! meet the men 
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and womer who are teaching my boy. I'll 
help them in transmuting Jim’s knowledge 
into wisdom.” 


O easy matter, he realized. Prob- 
ably most parents made that same 
high resolve when their children first went 
off to school. Perhaps even Wilcox, the 
man across the street. And then—the 
press of work. Worry. Care. And the 
high resolve melting—melting. Yes, it 
would take patience and strength of char- 
acter. 
But it would be worth it. Jim Har- 
rington looked ahead to that far evening 


when he and his son would sit upon the 
porch. “Well, Jim?” “Well, Dad?” A 
clear-eyed boy with a purpose in the world, 
with sense and understanding, with char- 
acter. His unknown quantity known at 


last. A boy worth having, a boy he could 
hand on proudly for service to the state, 

“It’s up to me,” Jim Harrington re. 
peated. “My job and his teachers’ job— 
they both began today.” | 


Epitor’s Note.—This delightful article 
by Mr. Biggers is a. reprint specially con- 
tributed by Collier's National Weekly. 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION is 
— becoming one of the slogans of the 

ay! 
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ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
BY LYDIA CLARK 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Illinois State Normal University 


SHOULD like to call your atttention 
|< the interests and recreation of the 

average high school girl of today. 
As she passes from the elementary school 
to the higher institution it is custom- 
ary to think that her romping days 
are over; her dresses are built on 
lines which decidedly restrict freedom 
of movement and she is shod with instru- 
ments which prevent activity and _pro- 
duce torture and even deformity. Interest 
in the opposite sex is naturally manifest, 
and is unwholesomely intensified by read- 
ing the current magazines and attending 
the “movies.” Unless a school has a sys- 
tem of required physical education, little 
interest is cultivated and only slight oppor- 
tunity is open for systematic activity out- 
of-doors. 

Physical activity is an absolute necessity 
for the proper growth and development of 
girls as well as of boys. We have long 
recognized its value and importance for 
boys, but our ideal of womanhood has been 
decidedly hampered in its development by 
the notion that a sort of attractiveness is 
attached to physical weakness and the con- 
sequent need of protection. Gradually we 
are emerging from this medieval concep- 
tion of womanhood, and are realizing that 
vigorous health and a reasonable amount 


of strength and independence are not in- 
compatible with womanliness, beauty and 
attractiveness. 

A few years ago the athletic girl with 
her mannish attire and stride was in our 
midst, very likely because of a mistaken 
notion that girls’ athletics should be fash- 
ioned after those of boys. This is not the 
idea of thoughtful physical educators to- 
day. They realize that women are differ- 
ent from men in interests, desires, and co- 
ordinations. This is, however, not merely 
a matter of degree; it is an inherent differ- 
ence. Therefore the sports should be or- 
ganized and arranged on a different basis, 
with the aim in mind, not of specialization 
in one sport, but rather of the development 
of vigorous, all-round good health. 

Today women are taking a part in the 
organization of the activities of the com- 
munity and of the nation, which necessi- 
tates training for citizenship. Boys receive 
this on the playground and through their 
sports ina much more vital fashion than 
can be taught in the classroom. Play is 
the subject nearest the hearts of children, 
and through participation in this activity 
they learn to be loyal, to play fair, to be 
honest, to sacrifice themselves to the group, 
to co-operate, and to take hard knocks with 
a smile. Tremendously greater opportt: 
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nities are afforded the boy to acquire these 
characteristics of good citizenship through 
play activities than are offered to the girl. 

Work in athletic associations offers a 
fertile field for the growth of executive 
Here the girls find opportunity 
for organization and a chance to shoulder 
responsibility. We need leaders among 
our citizens, but we also need intelligent 
followers, and, here again, the association 
affords opportunity for valuable training. 

Physical activity is conducive to health 
and vigor, but, in addition to the partici- 
pation in systematic, regular exercises, the 
health of the body depends upon regular 
habits of living, the wearing of hygienic 
clothing, and the correction of any reme- 
diable physical defects. Interest in the 
formation of good health habits is stimu- 
lated by giving points for keeping training 
rules, for wearing hygienic shoes, for hav- 
ing an examination every six months by a 
dentist and having the necessary work 
done, together with a yearly examination 
by a physician, with subsequent attention 


pow ers. 


to the remedying of any physical defect. 
An important detail which is often lost 

sight of in the education of high school 

girls is the need for interest and joy in 


some wholesome cause. 


The work and 


activities of an athletic association will 
help to fill this decided need in the lives of 
girls, and will supplant many of the arti- 
ficial and vitiating influences which are 
rampant today. 

One serious drawback to the formation 
of athletic associations is the lack of 
trained instructors for the work, and 
another is the lack of space and equipment 
with which to carry it on. The time will 
doubtless come when trained women will 
be employed for this work in the majority 
of towns and villages. Until that time, 
women who have a knowledge of physi- 
ology and anatomy, and an understanding 
of sports, which they have gained in the 
normal schools or in the universities, 
should be able to conduct the work intelli- 
gently and with a fair measure of success. 

In the school in which there is no gym- 
nasium or athletic field, seasonal sports 
may be played in the fall and spring in 
some vacant lot near the school. In some 
towns, a hall may be secured for the win- 
ter months; in others a basement room in a 
church is often available. When these or 
other suitable places are unobtainable, 
light gymnastics and folk dancing may be 
given in the schoolroom and thus, from 
this beginning, better things may grow. 


5 5e 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BY MRS. M. M. ROSENBERG 
First Vice-President Washington State Branch 


HE High-School Parent-Teacher 
{eo -- is like a Swiss watch. 
It has such a delicate organism 
that only the most skilful hands should be 
allowed to regulate it and keep it in good 
working order. Too often the untrained 
oflicer (and I quite mean it when I say 
untrained, for the officer in the High School 
branch should have received her training 
in the grade schools) rushes in where the 
experienced officer would fear to tread. 
Granted that Parent-Teacher work in the 
High School is entirely different from that 
in the grade school, yet in the latter the 
officer gets a training that stands her in 
good stead when she reaches the High 
School Association. 


The untrained officer does not realize that 
the High School is like a small village, 
composed of pupils from every part of the 
city, from every kind of home, and a 
faculty who may or may not have had 
experience in Parent-Teacher work, and 
who are yet to be convinced of the useful- 
ness and helpfulness of such an organiza- 
tion. 

As a preliminary, get in touch with the 
principal of the school. Talk freely and 
frankly with him. Explain to him your 
plans for carrying on the work; ask his 
help and advice, and consult him as to 
the proper time and place of holding 
meetings. Make him a member of the 
executive board, and always remember that 
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he is at the head of a large body of stu- 
dents and teachers, the one from whom 
they all draw inspiration. 

First and foremost, the program must 
be of interest to parents and_ teachers. 
Mothers are not going to give an after- 
noon to don their street suits and travel 
half way across the city, perhaps, to lis- 
ten to a program composed of a lecture, 
music, oral expression and fancy dancing. 
This kind of a program can be heard in 
any neighborhood and at almost any time. 
But what both parent and teacher demand 
is a discussion of the topics of especial 
interest to home and school, informal dis- 
cussions, where both can take part and 
present their side of the question and then 
receive advice and help from the inter- 
change of ideas. The most helpful meet- 
ings are of this kind and they are also the 


most largely attended. Such discussions 


as these furnish food for thought and 
inspiration to both teachers and parents. 

A program made out for the entire year 
is not always the best kind of a program, 


for often questions of local interest arise 
that can not be anticipated. The follow- 
ing are a few questions that can be dis- 
cussed, for they always have a local inter- 
est: 

1. What are some of the problems 
dealing with the High School pupil in the 
home? 

2. What benefits have I, as a parent, 
received from attending the meetings of 
the Parent-Teacher Association? 

3. How can parents assist in correct- 
ing improper dancing? 

4. Has the Parent-Teacher Association 
benefitted the school ? 

5. How do parents hinder the work 
of the school? 

6. How can the parents co-operate with 
the school in furnishing amusement for 
the students? 

7. What should be expected from the 
son and daughter in the home while attend- 
ing school? 

8. How can the home help in prevent- 
ing the spread of contagious diseases? 

A very popular program is one in which 
the members of the faculty explain to the 


association their particular lines of work 
and give the parents an understanding of 
the courses of study. Such a program 
should be given before the beginning of 
the new semester, as it assists parents in 
selecting the courses of study for their 
children. 

Programs of this character are eagerly 
looked forward to by parents, and help 
them to solve perplexing questions as to 
what the boy and girl may most advan. 
tageously study, not losing sight of the 
subjects that are required for college 
entrance. 

The program chairman should be 
“heaven born.” She should be alert to see 
the trend of public thought. She should 
offer for discussion questions of vital 
interest to home and school. She should 
be careful not to antagonize, for a spirit 
of courtesy and consideration is essential 
lo the success of any branch of parent- 
teacher work. She should be careful to 
arrange her programs so that they will not 
be so long as to tire and will be of suff. 
cient interest to hold attention. 

Long business discussions and _ reports 
should not take up the entire time, as 
teachers, tired after the day’s work, do 
not care to listen to dead matter. This 
could all be taken care of by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Large working committees are essential. 
There should be, besides the program con- 
mittee, (which should consist of a chair- 
man, a parent and a teacher) a member: 
ship committee to increase the attendance, 
a social committee to take care of social 
affairs, and a finance committee. 

The membership committee should wear 
some kind of a distinguishing badge and 
should stand at the doors to welcome the 
visitors. They should see to it that the 
parents get in touch with the teachers of 
their children, and that the teachers meet 
the parents for whom they have a special 
message. Always remember that the par 
ents attend the meetings in order to gel 
acquainted with the machinery of the 
school. 

The Stadium High Parent Teacher Ass®- 
ciation, at Tacoma, Washington, has 4 
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telephone system for inviting parents to 
the meetings. Parents are apt to forget 
and if reminded over the “phone of the 
date of the meeting are much more likely 
to attend. A list is made out of all the 
pupils in attendance at the school, with 
name of parent, street, and telephone num- 
ber. This list is divided among the mem- 
bership committee, and before the meeting 
each member calls up her list. This, added 
to the newspaper notices, brings out a much 
larger attendance. 

Many social affairs can be held in the 
schools. The large “gyms” can be utilized 
and evening meetings held. The school 
orchestra is often willing to furnish the 
music, and community 
admirably planned. 
parents, pupils, 


affairs can be 
Dancing in which 
and teachers take part, 
held in the community house under the 
supervision of the school and Parent- 
Teacher Association, can not be far from 


all right. Students are not apt to get into 
the habit of objectionable dancing if par- 
ents and teachers are on the floor with 
them. 

The question is asked, “Shall we discuss 
the morals of the High School student on 
our program?” I would reply that the’ 
proper place for the discussion of morals 
is in the home, between parents and chil- 
dren. If morals are taught and discussed 
in the home, there will be no need of dis- 
cussing them in public places, for the chief 
aim of the Parent-Teacher Association is 
“to raise the standards of home life.” 

You get out of anything just what you 
put into it and if you sow consideration, 
interest and a genuine desire to serve, you 
will reap from your High School sheaves 
of knowledge, a wider understanding of 
its work and the satisfaction that results 
from faithful and loyal allegiance to your 
school, your children, and your home. 


Oe Se 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


BY L. 


- HINES 


National Chairman of Visual Education, 


N.C. M. and P. T. A. 


President Indiana State Normal School. 
Associations affiliated 


HE local 
with the National Congress of 


Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations can well afford every year to 
give much attention on their programs 
to the problems of Visual Education 
in the public schools, and to the effects 
of the commercial movies on all people in 
general and on children in_ particular. 
Millions of our young people tramp into 
the movie houses every day in the year, 
including Sunday, and it is well for par- 
ents and teachers to look into the problem 
that this situation presents. Visual Edu- 
cation, as it has been so far developed in 
the public schools, does not offer problems 
in morals and in loose thinking, but the 
commercial picture house as frequently 
conducted, affords a subject for the closest 
scrutiny on the part of those most inter- 
ested in the welfare of our young people. 

Many topics can be presented on the pro- 
grams of local associations. Some of these 
subjects are as follows: 


1. The Development of Visual Educa- 
tion in the Local Schools. 

2. The Still Picture Versus the Mov- 
ing Picture. 

3. The Proper School Equipment for 
Visual Education. 

4. The Field of Visual Education in 
Our Schools. 

5. The Number and Character of Movie 
Houses in Our Community. 

6. The Results of Attendance on the 
Movies upon School Children. 

7. The Character of the Movies Most 
Popular with Children. 

8. The Merits of Censorship of Moving 
Pictures. 

9. The Effect of Movies that Portray 
Crime, on the Morals of Children. 

10. The Pedagogy of Visual Education. 

We respectfully submit the above topics 
for program makers, and we urge on all 
members of the National Congress the 
necessity for giving much attention to this 
important line of thought. 
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THE PIONEERS 


Epitor’s Note.—One of the earliest con- 
ventions of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations was 
held in Detroit, Mich. Miss Harriet Marsh, 
who extended this greeting at last May’s 
meeting of the Port Huron Council, was 
present at that convention and was one 
of the (at that time) few who saw the 
great possibilities of our organization for 
untold usefulness. Then, and through all 
the years since, she has given us her hearty 
support and has been our earnest and 
unfailing friend. 


My dear Friends:— 

It is dificult for me to say how sorry I 
am not to be with you this evening. Your 
kind invitation takes me back to a sunny 
October afternoon, twenty-eight years ago, 
when a little band of parents and teachers 
met in the Hancock School, Detroit, to con- 
sider ways and means of improving school 
conditions. And there was need of such 
effort. The parents had thrift and intelli- 
gence, but the district was torn by civil and 
religious differences and the pupils re- 
flected this disaffection in school relations. 


Then, too, this part of the city was com- 
J . Pp y 
paratively unimproved; streets unpaved, 


sewers not completed. Diphtheria and 
kindred ills took their full toll each win- 
ter; and many of the pupils were not suff- 
ciently enabled to withstand these evils; 
so we banded ourselves together. Our 
work developed, practically on the same 
lines as those of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of today, except that the work of 
the regularly remunerated physician and 
specialist was generously donated at that 
time. 

The club grew enthusiastic. Nothing 
that promised help was too small or too 
great for our adoption. Soiled children 
were caught and surreptitiously washed. 
Needy pupils were supplied with warm, 
well mended underclothing, which in some 
few instances, was put on when received 
and never removed until spring! Then 
we studied food values as conducive to 
warmth, energy, etc. Competitive demon- 
strations of children’s breakfasts became 
fashionable, and as the president was ex- 
pected to taste each sample, her position 
was certainly no sinecure. Later, the girls 


were taught to sew by the mothers, and 
boys sewed on buttons and learned some 
of the cruder forms of mending after 
school on Fridays. For some unknown rea- 
son, this last innovation was taken in very 
ill part by the male portion of the commu- 
nity. Fathers waxed sarcastic, while a 
prominent Michigan journal asked wildly 
“What could be expected of a school that 
taught boys to sew?” But we stuck to our 
guns (I mean needles) and, after a time, 
found ourselves sailing in smoother waters. 

Meanwhile, the Health Board at Lan. 
sing had helped us greatly. Hundreds of 
pamphlets on Measles, Diphtheria, etc., 
were supplied us yearly for distribution 
and hygienic and sanitary conditions were 
improving rapidly. Our little lesson 
papers, issued as an outline of children’s 
needs, were now used in twenty-nine states 
and published each month in La Revue 
Internationale, at Nantes, France; and we 
were now known as the first club of this 
kind in the United States. 

Howiwe enjoyed our work! How we 
laughed and cried over the various inci- 
dents, humorous and pathetic, that wove 
themselves into our experience. Never did 
a band of mothers work more intelligently 
or more unselfishly to attain an end. Dif- 
ferences were forgotten in the recognized 
need of co-operation. And to them, much, 
very much, of the great success is due. 

The children we worked for are now 
men and women. Like Othello, we have 
lost our occupation; but interest remains. 
Interest in the noble aspirations of the 
Parent-Teacher Association; for so long as 
there are little children to be loved and 
comforted, turbulent, impetuous youth to 
be guided, anxious parents and _ teachers 
in need of co-operation and sympathy, s0 
long will your vast field be open to you! : 

Would that I could give each one of you 
a personal greeting that would adequately 
express my feeling. May Heaven gran 
you continued success in your wonderful 


undertaking. Harriet A. Mars. 


Note.—This club still meets at the home of the 
president, each month, for study and _ enjoy 


ment.—H. A. M. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 
BY CORA C. BRIGHT 
Chairman Parent-Teacher Committee, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 
“\ HE appended Constitution and By-Laws for High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
‘| ciations are submitted for suggestion and improvement. The intention is to 
provide for a High School Association entirely different from the Grade or 
Ward associations; one which gathers in the parents of Freshmen, early in the year, to 
consider their selection of studies while there is yet time to change, and to counsel 
with the teachers as to how certain problems may be prevented from arising. It is 
also planned to obviate the duplication of meetings which occur when parents have 
children in both the Grade and High Schools, a condition which usually leads to the 
neglect of the High School. Your thought and help are warmly invited upon a prob- 
lem which seems to be uppermost, at present, in Parent-Teacher circles throughout 
the country. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article | 
The name of this association shall be the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
High School. 


Article Il . 
The objects of this association shall be 
to obtain broader knowledge of educa- 


tional subjects; to promote the interests 
of education; to promote the welfare of 
the pupil; and to bring into close touch 
the parent and teaching body of the 
school. 
BY-LAWS 
Article I—Management 

SECTION 1. The management of the 
association shall be vested in an Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Article 11—Membership 

SECTION 1. The membership shall con- 
sist of all parents, teachers, officials, and 
alumni of the school. 

Sec. 2. The dues shall be $ 
year payable at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The membership shall be 
divided into sections corresponding with 
the High School classes, as, Freshman 
Section, Sophomore Section, etc. The 
membership of each section shall consist 
of the parents and teachers thereof. 

Article I1I—O fficers 

Section 1. There shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 
for each section and a General President, 
General Vice-President, General Secretary 
and General Treasurer for the occasional 


joint meetings of the sections which shall 
be known as general meetings. These ofh- 
cers shall be chosen for one year by the 
Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. In case of resignation of an 
officer, or a member of the Executive 
Committee, the vacancy shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee. 

Article IV—Executive Committee 
Section 1. The Section and General 
Officers, the Principal of the School, the 
chairman of the Program Committee and 
four teachers, elected, one in each section 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
Article V—Elections 
Section 1. At its April meeting the 
Executive Committee shall appoint a Nom- 
inating Committee for each section and 
for the general body. This Committee 
shall invite suggestions for office and shall 
see that the tickets are duly prepared and 
presented. 
Article VI—Meetings 
Section 1. The Annual Meeting shall 
be held in May, section elections preced- 
ing those of the general meeting. Two 
section meetings shall be held each year, 
one of which shall be in September or 
October. At least two evening meetings 
shall be held by the general body, and 
these shall make special effort to include 
fathers of High School pupils. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall 
meet monthly. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings may be called 
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by the Principal, the General President, or 
by joint action of the sections. 
Article VI1—Quorum 
Section 1. In all 
present shall constitute a quorum. 
Article VII11—-Amendment 
Section 1. The Constitution and By- 


meetings, those 


Laws may be amended by majority vote 
at any annual meeting, or at any meeting 
when previous notice has been given. 


Article 1\-—Committees 
Section 1. Each section and the gen. 
eral body shall elect such committees as 
are necessary to their interests. A Pro. 
eram Chairman shall be elected in each 
division at the time officers are elected. 
Article X—Standing Rules 
Section 1. Standing Rules may be 
made by any section, but must be approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


OS Se 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


BY NELLIE DERR MARSHALL 


“The Mother and Her Boy,” which 

appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Mary Brecht Pulver, the noted writer, 
says, in speaking of the boy: “He is hers 
peculiarly and intimately, an extension of 
her ego—as a daughter is not—being the 
unconsciously expressed masculine obverse 
of her conscious femininity, and therefore 
dear and close to her as nothing else in 
the world is.” 

Being the mother of two most precious, 
albeit very small daughters, I might take 
issue with the authoress on the last part 
of her statement, but the first part, so 
learnedly expressed, we will sensibly allow 
to stand. It would be hard to argue 
against a lady with such a wide and vol- 
uminous vocabulary, and then, too—she 
may be right! 

If it be true then—that sons “take after” 
their mother, then obversely the daughters 
are more apt to be like their father. This 
fact may be at the root of the misunder- 
standing and disharmony which too often 
seem to exist between mothers and their 
older girls. A girl is not a replica of 
mother, or her mother’s “other self,” but 
sometimes so vastly different in ways, 
tastes, talents and ideals, as to seem like 
a “perfect stranger” to her own mother; 
and in such cases the opportunity for fric- 
tion seems endless. In too many instances 
the relation of mother and daughter is one 
of cross-purposes, crushed impulses, and 
real unhappiness; especially when the girl 
matures enough to have a mind of her own, 


ia a very interesting article entitled 


as the saying is. 

This deplorable condition need not 
exist; and as the mother is the older and 
supposedly the wiser girl of the two, she 
should take the lead and initiate a change 
in attitude. 

One of the best little tricks to win a girl 
over, or hold her to you, is to be a girl 
again, along with her. It works. My 
mother tried it on me, and I know. The 
wisest way is “to do more things with her 
instead of so many things for her” as Mrs. 
Fleming says. 

Mothers generally are so absorbed in 
the physical well-being of their girls, their 
comfort, their happiness, their bodily 
adorning and their mental embroidery, 
that the social side is relegated to the 
back-ground. That is, mothers do not take 
an active interest in and an active share 
in their girls’ amusements and recreations, 
and that’s where and why some mothers 
fail to hold their daughters after they 
reach their teens. 

Mrs. Pulver gives another plausible 
reason why our modern methods of child- 
raising are too often inadequate. She says: 
“Today the pendulum has swung the other 
way. There are a number of us who will 
say that when Victorians went out and 
children came in, we got the lid off too far. 
We set up the cult of the child with such 
fury and ardor, and repudiated so violently 
everything our grandmothers believed in, 
that he is by way of riding us with a 
high hand. It is true that we think our 
grandmothers knew very little about chil- 
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dren. They underbathed them, and fed 
them pie, and rocked them to sleep, and let 
them wear their adenoids, and were gener- 
ally quite shocking. On the other hand, 
they paid attention to certain things we do 
not bother with. They worried a lot about 
their children’s souls and thought a great 
deal about a child’s manner—his ideals of 
courtesy, reverence and consideration for 
others. We are not so concerned with these 
things. We go in for a rather Greek wor- 
ship of the body.” 

She is right about this. 
she continues: 


So we do. And 
“We formula and protein 
and serum and orthodontia and tonsil and 
sleeping-porch our child. We don’t bother 
sreatly about his soul.” There is food for 
thought in her statements. Perhaps our 
modern methods of child-training are omit- 
ting some of the really vital necessities for 
well-rounded development in our children. 
[ have often wondered if present-day meth- 
ods of training are not responsible for the 
growing irreverence of children for their 
parents (or any authority) everywhere so 
noticeable. This is truly the age of the 
child. Never before were children so set 
upon a pedestal, so studied, so considered, 
especially as far as health is concerned. 

Of course, all this increased attention to 
the child’s health has good results, as far 
as it goes. The death rate of babies all 
over the United States is steadily diminish- 
ing, and the increased number of Better 
Babies and splendid physical specimens of 
childhood is certainly encouraging and in- 
spiring, 

But leaving for a moment the child’s 
tight to health, happiness and “self-ex- 
pression,” which too often make it the 
center of the household, let us consider 
some of the qualities which we most desire 
to see in our small or larger daughters, in 
order for them to have an all-around devel- 
opment. 

Some of the oldest of old-fashioned ideas 
are courtesy, kindness and consideration 
for others; and they certainly serve as an 
admirable check on too much uncontrolled 
“self-expression.” If these ideals could be 
more stressed in the training of our girls I 
believe that the present: -day “attitude of dis- 


respect, discourtesy and disloyalty would 
he eliminated. 

The relation of mother and daughter can 
and ought to be a beautiful and wonderful 
tie that grows stronger with the passing 
years, becoming more tender and finally 
perfect and complete when the daughter in 
turn comes into her own romance and life 
cycle of love, marriage and motherhood. 
Of this I am richly qualified to speak, from 
a vantage point of real experience—a 
priceless legacy for any girl to inherit. 

When I look back over my childhood I 
can’t remember the time when my mother 
was not a most marvelous playmate and 
“nintimate friend,” as Emmy Lou says. It 
involved considerable stretching for me to 
come up to her level in some things, but I 
never was conscious of her “talking down” 
to me. This, of course, indicated quite a 
little ingenuity and tactfulness on her part, 
a fact I could hardly appreciate at the time, 
but I envy her the faculty now, in dealing 
with my own children. 

I wish I could find for myself and in 
turn could give to all mothers the magic 
formula for achieving the ideal relation of 
mother and daughter. Like all things in 
the realm of idealism, it is hard to define, 
difficult to describe, and yet soul-satisfying 
and beautiful to experience. (Something 
like being in love.) Though so intangible, 
its presence is potent, and its power is 
enormous in shaping for good the lives of 
both mothers and daughters. The beauty 
of it is apparent to all, and the sweetness 
may be described in Whittier’s words: 


“Like lilies floating on some pond 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond. 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 

Of fragrance near, he knows not whence 
And pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.” 


It is a benediction to those who witness 
it, and a blessing to those who experience 
it, for the happiest people affected by this 
ideal relation are, of course, the mother 
and daughter who share it. 

Right there, I believe, we strike the key- 
note that begins the definition—the idea of 
sharing, of being pals or partners. That is 
what we want, that is what we must have, 
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if mothers and daughters get the most, the 
happiest results out of their relation. I 
feel that nothing is more important in a 
growing girl’s life than the influence of 
her mother. Let me plead with you moth- 
ers for a closer companionship with your 
girls, if you have not already reached the 
ideal station of perfect sympathy and com- 
plete understanding (and few of us ever 
reach quite our ideals in that respect). 
Let us not consider ourselves compelled to 
be a mentor, or a conscience, or a critic 
for our daughters. How much better to be 
counselor, or guide, or friend. Does the 
idea of friendship seem strange in this con- 
nection? It shouldn’t. Friends are people 
that we choose of and by ourselves to love 
—relatives are given to us, whether we like 
them or not, for a birthday present! Con- 
sider any mother and daughter you know 
who seem to have reached the condition of 
perfect palship. Are they not more like 
You 


two good friends than anything else? 
will agree that they are. 
When established upon this friendly 


footing there is bound to occur the free 
exchange of ideas and ideals (especially 
from mother to daughter) which indelibly 
impresses the girl’s mind and perfects her 
standards of good taste and good behavior. 
She absorbs worth-while ideas, at the same 
time that much that is insipid and insincere 
is being quietly eliminated. 

It is due to my nature-loving, poetry- 
loving mother that I can say with Van 


Dyke: 


“These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth, 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 

Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 

Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 

Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And after showers, the smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth; 

And best of all along the way, friendship 
and mirth.” 


Friendship and mirth! They do carry one 
over the rough places of life “safely and 
sanely!” A friendly attitude and a sense 
of humor often save the day. Of course, a 
sense of humor may be called a gift or spe- 
cial talent, but it may be cultivated, and, 
O! how well it pays to do so! 


Another thing that some mothers need to 
cultivate is an attitude of encouragement, 
and not discouragement. I believe the 
habit of expecting much of children is ex- 
tremely potent in getting good results. In 
the atmosphere of trust, and affection, and 
expectation surely the child’s soul will 
stretch and strive and attain the best of 
which it is capable. 

Hayes says in his “Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology” when speaking of the 
school work done by various types of chil- 
dren: “General excellence seems often to 
be due largely to encouraging home envi- 
ronment and to the habit of expecting well 
of oneself, which induces a psychological 
attitude in which good results, otherwise 
impossible, come within the compass of 
one’s powers.” 

So, it is in the capacity of “cheer lead. 
er” and not of “crape-hanger” that the most 
constructive work can be accomplished by 
mothers. Of course, the admiration and 
adulation may he overdone. It is a little 
trick of mothers to appropriate all the 
pretty adjectives for their own. It is only 
natural and right, in a way, for with the 
eye of love, the mother sees possibilities 
and endearing traits which perhaps no one 
else can notice. Every child is a wonder- 
child to its own mother, and I venture to 
assert without any fear of contradiction 
that mothers are never surprised at any 
excellence of their offspring, it is only the 
evidence of “original sin” or failure to 
measure up to high standards, that always 
surprise us! “Seek and ye shall find,” 
says the Good Book. Perhaps that’s why 
most mothers find so much cause for love 
and pride in their daughters—because they 
are always looking for goodness and great- 
ness. 

Another essential of happy relations is 
perfect frankness between mother and 
daughter. This is so important. I cam 
scarcely over-emphasize it. It may meal 
all the difference in the world in the girl’s 
attitude towards life and her conduct it 
times of temptation. I think there is too 
much modesty—not real modesty, but the 
falsest kind of false modesty, existing be 
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tween too many mothers and daughters. 
Mothers seem to be afraid or ashamed to 
talk to their girls about life, its origin, and 
meaning, or sex and personal purity. If 
the close companionship I have been plead- 
ing for, has existed all through the years, 
these tabooed subjects can be naturally and 
easily discussed whenever the need arises. 
And just as the small tragedies of child- 
hood are nullified by a loving mother’s kiss 
and the comfort of her arms, and the near- 
tragedies of girlhood are turned into come- 
dies by an understanding mother with a 
sense of humor, so the real tragedies of 
young-womanhood may often, if not al- 
ways, be averted by a wise mother with a 
sympathetic mind and the gift of speech 
as well as silence at the right time. We 
have heard ever since our copy-book days 
at school that “speech is silver and silence 
is golden,” but it is not so; silence is leaden, 
it is deadly, when a girl’s whole future may 
be at stake. 


Perhaps we have arrived at a point in 
our discussion to formulate a_ tentative 
definition of the right relation of mother 
and daughter—the ideal relation. How 
will this do? It is the perfect partnership 
of Mother & Daughter, Limited. Limited 
to those who are perfect pals—sharing 
50-50, and recognizing the right of each 
other to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” But right there is a difficulty 
—a perfect partnership will pre-suppose 
perfect partners. None of us will admit, 
of course, that our daughters are anything 
else but perfect—but we will have to ad- 
mit, | think, if we are honest with our- 
selves, that as mothers we have hardly 
achieved perfection. Perhaps it isn’t at- 
tainable, for all, in all respects; but at 
least we can approximate perfection as 
far as in us lies. We can strive to attain 
the heights labeled “A Model Mother.” 
From the daughter’s standpoint, I believe 
the traits most admirable and desirable in 


their mothers will prove to be about as 
follows: 


A model Mother is a good pal. 
She has a sense of humor—she is not 
too serious always. 


She believes in encouragement; she 
doesn’t nag. She believes in me. 

She does not sit upon a pedestal and 
judge you or misjudge you from a dis- 
tance. 


She is sympathetic. 
She is young. 
She understands. 


When we say young we do not necessa- 
rily mean young in years, but young in 
heart — “elastic-minded,” enjoying the 
things of youth—their ideas, their com- 
panionship, their fun; sharing their pleas- 
ures as well as their sorrows. Here is a 
new Beatitude I have coined for you: 
“Blessed is the daughter whose Mother is 
as young as she is.” This is spiritually 
possible, if not naturally so. It is the 
Mother who remembers her own youth and 
can recall its hopes, fears, aspirations, de- 
jections and ambitions, thereby translating 
the life of the younger generation in terms 
of her own experience; it is such a Mother 
who can most nearly understand them, and, 
of course, sympathy is never lacking where 
a full understanding exists. So a real 
understanding is about all we need, I be- 
lieve, in order to solve successfully our 
problem of the happiest relation of mother 
and daughter. Let us strive for it. Let us 
endeavor to keep the spirit of youth, and 
the love of life, if we are to keep pace with 
our daughters. Then we shall all be like 
the charming mother described in this little 
poem, which I found some time ago in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal: 


“We read about the mothers 
Of the days of long ago, 

With their gentle, wrinkled faces, 
And their hair as white as snow. 


“They were middle-aged at forty, 
At fifty, donned lace caps,— 

At sixty, clung to shoulder shawls 
And loved their little naps. 


“But I love the modern mother 
Who can share in all the joys 

And who understands the problems 
Of her growing girls and boys. 


“She may boast that she is sixty, 
But her heart is twenty-three— 

My glorious, bright-eyed mother 
Who is keeping young with me!” 
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HOW IT LOOKS FROM THE INSIDE 


BY OTTO F. 


DUBACH 


Principal Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


LARGE high school differs so 
A materially from an_ elementary 

school that a High School Parent- 
Teacher Association sees it has no prece- 
dent for its problems. An _ elementary 
school, even though large, has a small, 
compact district. The parents are con- 
stantly keeping in touch with the school. 
The children must be taken to the school 
when they enter. They spend nearly 
double the number of years in the elemen- 
tary school. They bring their problems 
home in a way that is never done by the 
high school pupil. 

All of us recognize the fact that the 
high school pupil of the adolescent age 
is a tremendous problem to himself, to 
his parents, and to his school. But the 
pupil himself is very loath to consider 
himself a problem. He wants to live in his 
own small world. He inherits the tradi- 


tion that it is bad form for his parents 
to come to high school—in fact, he puts it 


more strongly than that. If his mother 
insists on coming to high school to see how 
his work is progressing, he says the rest 
of the pupils will immediately decide that 
he is in trouble with the school authorities. 

Moreover, a high school district in a city 
such as Kansas City, is large and unwieldy. 
Our Central High School’s territory ex- 
tends nearly six miles north and south, 
and nearly three miles east and west. Par- 
ents find it a serious physical problem to 
reach the school, and especially is this 
true if there are smaller children at home. 

To add to our problems locally, our 
Central High School is attempting to care 
for 3,400 pupils, two and one-half times 
the number the building was intended to 
accommodate. Our association is obliged 
to meet in the auditorium, a room in 
which it is very difficult to be heard unless 
the seats are filled. A large room for a 
small group never adds to the enthusiasm. 

In spite of all these difficulties, the Cen- 
tral Association has grown steadily in 
numbers, in interest, and in effectiveness 


during the two years of its existence. A 
small nucleus of perhaps forty parents 
are very vitally interested in its progress, 
while a larger group of perhaps two hun. 
dred attend from time to time as they find 
opportunity. High-school teachers have 
not been in touch with Parent-Teacher 
Association work, so naturally they have 
been rather slow to see its value, but in 
Central as elsewhere, they are rapidly dis. 
covering its possibilities. Begun last year 
as an experiment, the association has now 
reached a permanent basis. 

O:e feature which has proved of espe- 
cial value is an evening open-house, in 
which teachers and parents may actually 
become acquainted. So satisfactory was 
the one we held last fall that we are plan. 
ning for another. At this meeting there 
will be no program. Each teacher will be 
in his or her room. Parents will have op- 
portunity to discuss with the teachers the 
enrollment of their children for next year. 
We hope thereby to have both parents and 
pupil understand more thoroughly what 
the various subjects mean, and so secure 
a more rational selection on the part of 
each pupil. 

We are finding also that the Parent- 
Teacher Association is a most effective aid 
in securing a solution of social problems. 
We all recognize the fact that young people 
must have amusement and entertainment. 
We are also painfully aware of the fact 
that such amusement may readily take 
the wrong direction. The faculty here feel 
that the association has already been of 
definite value in aiding to secure such 
regulations as shall enable us to have 
wholesome entertainment within the build- 
ing. ° 

There remains one other way in which 
our association has already aided ver) 
materially and will continue to do 80 
Harried as our Board of Education is be 
cause of the tremendous demands upon it. 
it needs the force of public sentiment back 
of its plans. Our association is pushing 
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very hard the demands for additional Personally, I feel that the past two years 
Senior and Junior high school buildings have shown us the possibilities of parent- 
to relieve our tremendous congestion. It teacher work among high schools. It rests 
will continue to push these demands until with the patrons of the school to respond 
it secures results. Such energetic repre- in such numbers and with such interest as 
sentation of the situation both to the shall make this association take the same 
Board and to the public is bound to aid definite place in its district that the ele- 
the board in a large plan for permanent mentary organizations have done with such 
relief. pronounced success in theirs. 


THE YOUNG IDEA IN LITERATURE 
\ S human nature is very much the their taste for the sporting departments 


same in all the forty-eight states in the newspapers ran as high as among 
of the Union, a survey just com- the boys. 
pleted in one of them “leaves no doubt Girls’ interest in comics is higher than 
as to what the daughter-person in High boys’, for many girls admit that the only 
School is concealing beneath her bobbed thing they read in the newspaper is the 
th locks,” we are told in a special report to comic section. The magazine page, with its 
ally one of the great Philadelphia papers. columns devoted to those who write of their 
dn Maurice Robinson, the Pittsburgh pub- amorous woes to a “heart doctor,” has its 
la lisher, whose high school magazine, The quota of admirers among girls and boys 
hii Scholastic, aims at interesting the boy and alike. But the percentage of those who con- 
1 be girl in high school, has been conducting a_ fess to a liking for news concerning mur- 
- op series of experiments with the young ideas ders, divorces and crime is equally low 
és in literature. Questionnaires which he sent among boys and girls. Editorial reading 
ak out, with the co-operation of high school seems to be much higher with feminine 
oid principals throughout Pennsylvania, re- than male students. Fashion departments 
iia vealed the fact the high school girl likes appeal to few, but the society columns have 
a love stories, comics and sports news. their assiduous readers. 
me On the questionnaire most of them “The average high school student is 
checked off love stories as their choice for pretty well informed about the world,” 
“a magazine material. Five hundred and says Mr. Robinson. “Students perhaps 
2 aid eighty-five students, all who checked off show an absolute disregard of some things 
ea “adventure and travel” stories as their in which older persons would like to 
rople choice, were found to be, without excep- have them interested—politics, for instance. 
a tion, freshmen. But few persons can look back on their 
This proves, according to Mr. Robin- own high school days and recall any great 
son’s ideas, that the youngster enters high interest in these things. q 
school with childish tastes which he or she “Love stories, if well written, without 
discards after the first year. being preachy or tediously innocuous, 
Among the boys, love stories are found won’t hurt any girl or boy. One thing I 
to run high as a first choice, but the have discovered is that the flapper hates 
ratio of those who desire stories of ath- flapper stories. Short stories dealing with 
letics, adventure and travel is far higher the modern girl in her teens, over which 
than among the girls. older people are chuckling, are regarded 
The flapper is not so effete as she has with great haughtiness by the flappers they 
been painted by reformers, according to picture. 
some of the figures. Apparently she has “Youngsters in the city care less for read- 
as much healthy interest in sports as her ing than those of the country, and manu- 
old-fashioned sister, the tom-boy, for the facturing towns have few high school read- 
proportion of girls whose checks attested ers of magazines and the like.”— Bulletin. 
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' BOOK REVIEW 
Parents of boys who are getting tired of school and want to give it up and “get 
started in business” will welcome the help of Henry Louis Smith, President of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, as offered through his book—*YOUR BIGGEST JOB— 


SCHOOL OR BUSINESS.” 


We are quoting chapter III in full; each of the other 


eleven chapters is equally good and the one on “The Troublesome Period” should 
be read by every parent of an adolescent boy. Published by D. Appleton and Co. 


Price $1.00. 


GRINDSTONES: A STUDY IN TOOL-SHARPENING 


FOR the inspiration and encouragement of those who find the school-room a 
prison and school-study an uphill road. 


Some NaturaL Questions 

As a red-blooded boy your natural longing is 
for liberty and adventure, for the forest and 
the river and the great out-of-doors. Yet through 
your whole boyhood you are held a prisoner in 
the school-room, doomed to the monotonous 
routine of endless study in uninteresting text- 
books. No wonder such questions as these arise 
in your mind and fill you with restless discon- 
tent: 

““Why are we compelled to go to school so 
long?” “What’s the good of learning things 
which we'll forget as soon as we leave school?” 
“Of what possible use in after life would Latin 
and algebra and geometry be to me, even if I 
remembered them?” “Why do they select for 
our school course studies that are so uninter- 
esting and so hatefully hard?” “If I spend so 
many years cooped up in school getting this 
useless knowledge, won’t the other fellows get 
so far ahead of me in business that I'll stand 
no chance of catching up?” 

If your judgment is confused and your will 
weakened by such doubts and misgivings as these, 
you cannot be either a happy or a successful 
student. As an elder brother who has not only 
traveled the uphill educational road before you, 
but has spent his life watching the success and 
failure of thousands of boys in your circum- 
stances, I will try to answer every one of them 
by this lesson on Grindstones. Study it till the 
answer to each of the five questions is clear and 
plain. 

Man A Toot-Usinc ANIMAL 


The club and spear and trap of the savage 
lift him far above the level of the mightiest 
beasts which would otherwise soon destroy him. 
As civilization advances, the tools invented and 
used by men grow more complex and power- 
ful, till today we live in a world of machinery, 
utilizing the giant forces of coal and oil and gas, 
of steam and electricity and rushing waterfalls, 
to do the bidding of tiny man. 


His Wonper-Workinc Toou-Cuest 
It is man’s Mind alone that enables him to 
invent, design, and manufacture tools. Every 
locomotive and steamship and aeroplane, every 
dredge and crane and steam-shovel, every reaper 
and tractor and autotruck, every loom and lathe 
and engine, is a product of that marvelous col- 

lection of tools known as the human brain. 
Thus every normal human head is a tool-box 


crammed with a vast assortment of wonder. 
working tools. With these, man creates the 
engine-monsters that do his work, solves the 
problems that hinder his advancement, chains the 
forces of nature to do his bidding, and reaps 
for himself the rewards of wealth, fame, and 
power, 
Its OnE DEFECT 


But all these tools as furnished him by nature 
are desperately dull. They are infinite in num- 
ber and variety, of a marvelous temper, fitted 
for every human use, but so dull that the ordinary 
experiences of life, while bringing the body to 
full-grown strength and vigor, leave the mind 
stupid and useless for expert work. If a crowd 
of full-grown savage athletes were to take pos- 
session of a modern city, they could not under- 
stand its problems and processes, utilize its con- 
veniences, or keep going its marvelous and com- 
plicated machinery. To do these things on which 
our civilization depends, the various powers of 
the mind must be sharpened by a long and 
tedious process of education. 

Hence every civilized nation maintains thovu- 
sands of shops, called schools, where the work 
of sharpening dull brains is systematically carried 
on. The various studies used are the grindstones 
and thousands of faithful teachers are day by day 
grinding to a cutting edge the unsharpened 
mental powers of countless boys and girls. 


Tue Toou-User’s Greatest MISTAKE 


Suppose a young carpenter inherits a magnif:- 
cent box of tools of finest temper and_ infinite 
variety, but with every saw, hatchet, plane, and 
auger hopelessly dull, just as they came from 
the shaper. Suppose as he starts on a lifetime job 
of carpentering, paid for according to the amount 
and quality of his work, he reasons thus: “Sharp- 
ening all these diamond-hard steel tools is an 
awfully slow and tiresome job without a cent of 
pay. I want to be drawing wages for carpenter 
work,-not wasting precious time turning grind: 
stones.” 

So with his dull tools he goes to work, and all 
his life, with toil and sweat and added hours of 
unsuccessful labor, he tries in vain to keep up 
with his competitors who, with sharpened tools, 
so easily outstrip him. b 

If you ventured to tell him the plain straight 
truth, wouldn’t it sound like this? “You silly, 
short-sighted child! Can’t you see that the tire 
some grindstone-hours are really the best paid 
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of all; that foolish haste then makes you slow all 
the rest of your life; that the best way to lighten 
your toil, improve your work, increase your pay, 
and add to your happiness all your life long is 
to sharpen your tools before going to work, how- 
ever hard and tiresome the job may be?” 


THe Mrinp-User’s Greatest MISTAKE 


This is the age of steam and steel and machin- 
ery, and, therefore, preeminently the age of 
mind. To put a cutting edge on its wonderful 
and varied assortment of powers is necessarily a 
long and tedious job, yet of all your investments 
of time and toil and money, none pay such 
certain and enormous dividends. Life gives you 
but one grindstone period. Be wise, therefore, 
in time. 

To do your lifework in the world with a dull, 
slow, ignorant, untrained mind because you 
were too hasty and short-sighted and weak-willed 
to train its powers during the sharpening period 
is the worst mistake a mind-user can make. 


Grinpstones Must Be Harp 


When the harsh grit of a revolving stone begins 
to put an edge on a steel ax, it might, if ignorant 
and inexperienced, cry out against the hardness 
and harshness of the stone, and beg to have it 
covered with velvet and thus made smooth and 
pleasant. 

How would you answer such a plea? “You 
foolish ax! Canton flannel and velvet will never 
put an edge on steel. A grindstone must be hard 
and gritty or it’s of no use. If you stop the 
scratching and grinding, you stop the sharpen- 
ing. 

So with your studies.—Soft, easy, velvet studies 
will never put a cutting edge on your headful of 
dull tools. The harder your lesson is and the 
harder you press your mind against it, and the 
more swiftly and diligently the teacher pushes 
the grinding process, the more rapidly and per- 
fectly are your mental powers being sharpened. 
Hard studies, therefore, are your best friends. A 
“dirt-easy” study is not a grindstone at all. 


Goop Grinpinc Stones ArE Few 


After millions of experiments through thou- 
sands of years with all kinds of rocks, every 
tool-using nation on the globe has decided on 
sandstone in its various forms as the only nat- 
ural rock suitable for grindstones and whet- 
stones. No carpenter, nowadays, would be so 
foolish as to reject the wisdom born of such 
long experience and ruin his fine tools by using 
granite, or brickbats, or marble. 

So with your school studies. If you and your 
fellow Solomons of the playground are tempted 
to declare that algebra and geometry are “no 
good,” and foreign languages and physics and 
history a foolish waste of time, and those who 
arranged your high school curriculum a set 
of hopeless old fogies, stop a moment and reflect. 
In England and France and Italy, in Canada and 
the United States and Australia, in Japan and 
India and Egypt and South America, the high 
schools are using those very grindstones in their 
business of sharpening young people’s brains. 
Surely it is a little rash and foolish to put your 
boy-opinion against the judgment of a million 
professional experts. Maybe it would be wiser 
to complain less and study more. 


LEAVING THE GRINDSTONES BEHIND 


Does a carpenter, going out to work, carry with 
him an armful of grindstones? By no means. 
Their work is done. Their value is now found 
in the sharpness of the tools and the speed of 
his work, but the grindstones themselves are of 
no further use. 

So with these “unpractical,” “useless” studies. 
Suppose you do forget your Latin and algebra 
and French and geometry. That need not trouble 
you. Their work was done in the schoolroom. 
You may leave them there without regret and 
use your trained powers all your life on your 
grown-up tasks, rejoicing in this inspiring truth, 
that mind, unlike lifeless steel, grows sharper and 
sharper the more you use it. 








THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


What you, today, have taught these girls and boys 
They will forget. Too soon the mind employs 
Itself with needless cares and counts as naught 

The lessons which in early youth were taught. 

But what you are within your heart today 

Is marked indelibly upon the clay 

Of their young lives, to help or harm the plan 
Which God designed to make a perfect man, 

And trusted then to you, His artisan. 


—T. P. Wag. 
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UNDREDS of speakers and many 
H meetings.—Any one of the more 
than two score’ organizations 
which met in Boston during the week 
of July 2-8, would furnish the sub- 
ject for an interesting account. More 
than twelve thousand men and women 
persons of recognized leadership—gath- 
ered in that historic center to dedicate 
themselves anew to the service of educa- 
tion. Main interest centered in the great 
general meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, with its Representative 
Assembly gathered from every State in 
the Union and from several of the terri- 
tories and holding delegated authority for 
a growing membership of over 116,000. 
Programs of unusual power.—The gen- 
eral programs, grouped around the central 
theme, “Education and the Democratic 
Awakening.” had unusual unity and 
power. During the years since the War 
there have been evidences of increasing 
interest in democracy and of growing 
determination on the part of the masses of 
people everywhere to provide the educa- 
tion that will fit their children for a fair 
start in life. Among the topics which 
were definitely related to the democratic 
awakening in the various sessions are The 
New World Outlook; The Importance of 
Professional Training for Teachers; Edu- 
cational Policies for the Future; Early 
American Ideals; Improvement of Rural 
Life and Education; Education for Intelli- 
gent Citizenship and the Highest Quality 
of Leadership. 
Enthusiasm for Towner-Sterling bill.— 
The demonstration that broke loose follow- 
ing the report of the Legislative Commis- 


sion of the Association at the Thursday 
morning session suggested scenes at Presi- 
dential Nominating Conventions and at 
great football contests in its vigor and 
endurance. A presumptuous editorial by 
a local paper and the attitude of certain 
citizens of Boston had aroused to the white 
heat of determination what ordinarily 
would have been merely firm decision to 
continue the fight for primary recognition 
by the Federal Government of the impor. 
tance of education. The report, which was 
read by Dr. George D. Strayer, of Colum 
bia University, chairman of the committee. 
describing the growing support which the 
bill is receiving, reviewed the reasons that 
demand its early passage, recited elo- 
quently the great part which New England 
statesmen have played in earlier move- 
ments for National recognition of educa- 
tion, and reaffirmed the Association’s sin- 
cere and unqualified support of | the 
Towner-Sterling bill. The bill provides 
for a Department of Education with 4 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet and 
authorizes Federal aid for the encourage: 
ment of certain phases of education alike 
essential to good citizenship in both State 
and Nation. 

Education must foster world recognition 
of human brotherhood.—“We still have 
statesmen who dominate the politics o 
Europe, saying that ‘We can get only whal 
we can force,’ and who are applying i 
enlarged armies the cynical aphorism thal 
the best preparation for peace is to prepatt 
for war,” declared President W. G. Cove, 
of the British association, who had crossed 
the Atlantic to participate in the Bosto! 
meetings. “We have to decide as educt 
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tors whether we are prepared to teach this 
philosophy in our schools,” continued 
President Cove. “There can be no doubt 
that the schools of the world have been 
effective organs for the cultivation of 
national consciousness. They must now 
become organs of international conscious- 
ness, if the efforts towards peace are to 
be successful. We have to weave in our 
schools and universities the garment of a 
common humanity.” 

President Cove’s speech on The New 
Education, which came at the first general 
session, combined with the open hearings 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
World Conference to be held in 1923, gave 
the meeting an unusual and encouraging 
interest in the part which education must 
play in world affairs. In his relations 
throughout the meeting President Cove 
showed large adaptability and broad 
srasp of basic educational problems. The 
Foreign Relations Committee by means of 
conferences and open hearings developed 
further its plans for the World Conference 
on Education in 1923. after the 
place of holding the conference is 
decided—as it is expected to be late in 
September—invitations will be dispatched 
to all nations asking them to send repre- 
sentatives, 


Soon 


Resolutions ring true.—The resolutions 
of the National Education Association are 
the careful work of a large committee 
representing all the States and territories. 
This committee holds open hearings, and 
its pronouncements, when adopted by the 
Representative Assembly, stand as the off- 
cial program of the Association. The reso- 
lutions paid tribute to New England as the 
home of Horace Mann and the birthplace 
of the free public school. They reaffirmed 
the principle that the Nation has a stake 
in the development of every child and 
called upon good citizens everywhere to 
join in the campaign for the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill. In recognition of the principle 
that education is a State function, the reso- 
lutions called for larger State support for 
the public schools with independent local 
hoards of education unhampered by munic- 
ipal authorities. The importance of teach- 


ing respect for law and of citizenship 
training was especially emphasized. Per- 
manent tenure for teachers received the 
emphasis which its outstanding importance 
demands. Wise retirement systems and 
adequate salaries received unqualified en- 
dorsement. There were also resolutions 
looking toward a model system of schools 
in the city of Washington, the inclusion 
of territories in proposals for Federal aid, 
the placing of the education of the foreign 
born among the responsibilities of a 
Department of Education, and the use of 
money released by the reduction of arma- 
ments in the promotion of education. 
The new president.—In recent years 
there has grown up in the National Edu- 
cation Association the practice of electing 
a man president one year and a woman 
president the next. While most of the 
administrative positions in education are 
held by men, the great majority of the 
much more numerous teaching positions 
are held by women, and this plan of divid- 
ing the presidential honors and responsi- 
bilities equally seems to give general sat- 
isfaction. Charl Ormond Williams, Super- 
intendent of the Schools of Shelby County, 
Memphis, Tennessee, was the president 
who planned and presided over the great 
meetings in Boston. Her successor is Wil- 
liam Bishop Owen, who has been president 
of the Chicago Normal College since 1909, 
having come to that position after fifteen 
years of service in various connections in 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Owen has 
been a leader in the movement for repre- 
sentative professional organizations and 
brings to his task broad experience, vision 
and vigor. He has supported the move- 
ment for the Towner-Sterling bill from the 
first and is an ardent advocate of Federal 
recognition and encouragement combined 
with State control of education as provided 
in that measure. Under his leadership, 
supported by the effective Headquarters 
Organization located in Washington and 
directed by Secretary J. W. Crabtree, the 
Association is expected to grow from 
116,000 to over 200,000 during the coming 
year and to win corresponding public 
approval of its constructive program. 
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ENCOURAGE YOUR BOY TO EARN 


r BY ERNEST L. THURSTON 


HIS is a spending age. It is a period 

of more or less free and easy indul- 

gence of boyish whims and desires. 
It is also a period of exceptional tempta- 
tion to such indulgence. Candy, sodas and 
ice cream, the movies, sports, sporty clothes 
—what not?—hold out importunate, beck- 
oning hands for dimes and dollars. 

Constant gratification of these tastes and 
desires, all more or less natural to the real 
boy, creates the “easy” spender, and lays 
a foundation for “easy” workers. This is 
especially true if parents honor, without 
proper check, the endless calls for pocket 
and spending money, or grant an over- 
large allowance, without return obligation, 
and with freedom of accountability for its 
expenditure. 

The day of the home “chore” has disap- 
peared almost entirely. Nothing adequate 
has been developed in its place to initiate 
the average boy into the meaning of hard 
work, and of responsibility to home and to 
his own best self. 

A little work of the right sort is a char- 
acter-building proposition. Properly safe- 
guarded, it forces home certain truths and 
fundamental principles of conduct which 
should govern in active life and in general 
association with others. And it does this 
with a definiteness and clearness seldom 
approximated in other boy-experiences. 

Worth-while experience in work may be 
gained in fixed or periodic home tasks, 
for which the boy is paid a moderate re- 
turn. It may be obtained through the 
medium of independent ventures in small 
business, usually centered at the home. In 
this class come a wide range of gardening 
propositions, involving either flowers or 
vegetables, chicken raising, the raising of 
pets, etc. 

It may develop into some line of outside 
service, such as grass-cutting, hedge trim- 
ming, caring for flower beds, white-wash- 
ing, handy repairs, where the boy must 
seek and develop his trade. Finally, it 
may take the form of service under some 
definite, outside employer. Examples of 


this type are newspaper delivering, 
service as errand or office boy. 

Work may vary in its time requirements, 
It may be on Saturdays, or for a short 
period before or after school, or for longer 
periods during vacations, when so many 
youngsters run wild, with little or no check, 

In general, the younger the boy the 
shorter should be the working period, and 
the closer should the occupation come to 
the home, and to home oversight. The boy 
should not be cut off by it from reasonable 
periods of play and general recreation. 

Another factor that must govern is that 
of the boy’s state of health. It is a com- 
mon error to assume that a boy is a husky 
young rascal, guiltless of nerves, capable 
of standing hard knocks and continued 
physical strain. 

As a matter of fact, however the young- 
ster may look and act, he is likely to be 
using up a very large proportion of his 
strength in just “growing”—in general 
physical development. Preferably, there- 
fore, his occupation should keep him out- 
doors and should be adjusted to his general 
condition. 

Whatever the occupation, it should be 
undertaken, to a certain extent, under 
parental guidance, or oversight. Espe- 
cially if there is an outside employer, the 
parent must make sure, insofar as he can, 
that working conditions and associations 
are right for his particular boy. He knows, 
or should know, whether the boy is weak 
or strong physically. He should know 
whether his character is already strong, or 
is in a state to make him easily led or 
influenced in the wrong way. 

What does a little money-making work 
do for a boy? 

It teaches him that money is one form 
of measuring the actual work one pert- 
forms. In straightforward living, money is 
not something picked up for nothing. It 
is a return for service rendered. It comes 
from the use of time, muscle and head on 
a task that is helpful to others, as well as 
to the one who does it. 


and 
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lt corrects, more or less automatically, 
over-rash spending. With the rarest of ex- 
ceptions, the boy who earns his own pocket 
money is a wiser and more thoughtful 


spender than the big-allowanced, or 
“hezged from Dad,” boy. A nut sundae, 
at twenty cents, looks far more expensive 
to a boy who earns it by an hour’s hard 
work than to a boy who wheedled the neces- 
sary two dimes from his mother. 

When the earning boy does spend, he 
likes to get his money’s worth—in goods or 
enjoyment. He gets, besides, a fuller feel- 
ing of satisfaction from having earned and 
deserved what he is getting. Even a boy 
likes to feel he is paying his way, in these 
things, through his own efforts, rather than 
caining them on a sort of free pass issued 
by his father. 

Through many a job a boy learns that 
punctuality, regularity and application are 
expected of him. He finds that his task 
interlocks with others’ work and needs. 
Failure on his part means, at the least, in- 
convenience to others. A boy delivering 
morning papers at a series of homes finds 
this out very quickly. He may soon take 
pride in being “counted upon” to appear 
without fail and on time. 

Viewed from a little different angle, the 
boy learns what “service” in work means. 
His parents may encourage him to do a 
thorough job. No youngster should be 
permitted to seek to cut a neighbor’s lawn, 
or trim his hedge, or whitewash a fence, 
or do minor repair jobs, unless he has 
practiced at home, or under direction, until 
he can do the job right. It is the same 
with all tasks a boy seeks by solicitation 
of neighbors. , 

Of course, when a boy “falls down” on 
his job he gets a direct lesson which should 
be of future value to him. If he botches a 
job of hedge-trimming for someone down 
the street, he finds that he loses his cus- 
tomer—and possibly others in the same 
territory. On the other hand, well done, 
attractively finished work, with the little 
extra touch that means good measure, 
makes trade. Many bakers once gave thir- 
teen cakes, cookies, biscuit for a dozen, 


calling it good measure. So the alert, 
worth-while boy puts full measure, to over- 
flowing, into his task. 

The giving of full measure in time and 
effort leads a youngster to take pride in his 
work. And this means ever higher stand- 
ards. The boy becomes not only a worker, 
but an artist in his work. From the 
moment that happens, drudgery disappears 
and the worker finds in his task a certain 
joy and recreation. 

In his dealings with adult customers and 
with employers the boy makes worth-while 
acquaintances. Many of these will mean 
much to him in business and in the other 
contacts of life as he grows to young man- 
hood. To an extent that would astonish 
many parents, responsible business and 
professional men watch, and keep track 
of the boys they come in contact with, 
even most casually. This is especially 
true when they see the “makings” of a 
young man of real value to the community. 

The efforts of the boy develop within 
him order and system, if he makes head- 
way. These come from planning, organiz- 
ing and carrying out his work, as well as 
from observation. At times the youngster’s 
efforts to develop a boy-business actually 
lead him into a fresh, valuable, independ- 
ent, permanent business enterprise. 

More than this, the contact with various 
businesses and business _ individuals, 
through these early years, give him dis- 
tinct impressions of a number of occupa- 
tions. Unconsciously he is testing himself 
out. He is measuring his qualifications 
and inclinations against various adult oc- 
cupations. He is taking a course in voca- 
tional guidance. All this assists him mate- 
rially, in later life, in his choice of a per- 
manent vocation. 

And is there much opportunity for a boy 
to earn pocket money and a savings 
account? In one group of a few thou- 
sand spare-time earners, nearly two hun- 
dred different earning means were noted. 
In any neighborhood, opportunities lie 
open or can be made. If the youngster 
will open his eyes, he has but to look about 
him to find them. 
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CIRCUMVENTING 


LYNDE 


BY ROLLIN 


EEP him outdoors,” says the doc- 
“Little cherubs like Toodle- 

kin need sunshine and fresh air.” 
So out goes Toodlekin, rejoicing, and out 
he stays for as much as ten minutes. Then, 
unfailingly, you hear a grand hullabaloo 
at the door, and behold, it is the cherub 
wildly bawling to be let in. 

What wonder? Ten are ten 
centuries—to a cherub. Besides, he sees 
few things outdoors that he can pull down 
on his head, or climb onto and fall off 
from, or destroy himself with in other 
inviting ways, and you know Toodlekin; 
his dream is suicide. 


tor. 


minutes 


Indoors, where short 
cuts to total extinction abound, he can be 
happy. 

Then, the indoor environment 
appeals to him because it favors a life of 
crime. Why stay out in the yard where 
there is no wallpaper to tear off, no regis- 
ter to pull up by the roots, no bust of 
Shakespeare to overturn, no piano on 
which to draw pictures with a tack? 

Clearly, if he is to be put outdoors and 
kept outdoors, as the doctor commands. 
you must circumvent the cherub’s natural 
inclinations by providing something irre- 
sistibly attractive there, and the neigh- 
bors say, “Try a sandbox.” 

But you have already tried a sandbox, 
and, while Toodlekin took to it as a duck 
takes to water, and Tippitoe came over 
from across the street, and Pittipat and 
Jijiboo from next door, and there were 
great doings, with castles going up and 
wells going down, not to mention the tun- 


too, 


nels and the pies, some pretty serious 
drawbacks developed ere long. 
The sand became “impossible.” 
It was unwholesomely damp 


after a rain. 

when dry. Worse, 
a lot of terrify- 
ing red spots ap- 
peared on Too- 
dlekin; you tele- 
phoned, and doc- 
tor said “Fleas.” 


It was dirty 


TOODLEKIN 
HARTT 

It may safely be estimated that, if 
placed end to end, the sand boxes that have 
been tried and found wanting would reach 
from Washington, District of Columbia, 
to no one can guess where. But there is 
nothing wrong with the sandbox idea. On 
the contrary, there is everything right, 
Only, you must build Toodlekin the proper 
kind of sandbox, and take proper care 
of it. Build the Community Service kind, 
Take care of it the Community Service 
way. 

From a certain point of view, it is 
amusing to find a set of Ph.D.-looking fel- 
lows at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
solemnly designing sand boxes for the 
Toodlekins of America. From another 
point of view, it is the most charming dis- 
covery one could happen upon. Fifty 
thousand Toodlekins will learn to stay out- 
doors as soon as fifty thousand Community 
Service sand boxes result from the design. 

To build the Community Service sand 
box pictured herewith, you first dig a place 
nine feet long and six feet wide for its 
underlying bed of cinders three feet deep. 
Then you get four boards, each a foot high 
and two inches thick to make the bin, and 
fasten them together at the corners with 
angle irons from the hardware store. Next, 
you make a cover—in one piece, if you 
like, or, if sliding it off and on seems too 
laborious, in four. To provide a four- 
piece cover, you make each section six feet 
long and two feet three inches wide, with 
cross boards two feet three inches long 
by half an inch thick and three inches wide 
for each end, so that the sections will fit 
the box firmly. This much accom- 
plished, you nail a wide board around 

the top of the 
box or at one 
end, for Toodle- 
kin to sit on or 
for him to use as 
a counter on 
which to show off 
his pies. Finally, 
in go the cinders, 
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best obtainable, 


and, with chuckles 


the 
beach sand preferably 


in goes the sand 


of appreciation, in goes the cherub. 
Naturally, you have built the box in a 
sufficiently shady place. As naturally, 
you are ambitious to keep it wholesome, 
which is not dificult. The cover excludes 
animals. It also excludes dust. With the 
cinders underneath to provide drainage, 
you can wash the sand as frequently as 
you choose. The same drainage removes 
dampness after rain. The sand must not 
set too dry, far down, or it is useless for 
play. as the tunnels cave in and the pies 


FTER you have made the sand-box 
for Toodlekin, 
him playing in it you will doubtless 
wonder why you didn’t tackle the job 


and have watched 


long ago. Probably, too, you will pass 


along to the fathers of other Toodlekins, 
the directions that made it all so simple. 


refuse to pack. Always keep it somewhat 
damp down below. And if fleas appear, 
souse it with a weak solution of bichloride 
of mercury. 

No scientist, thus far, has argued that 
Nature made the ocean in order to pro- 
vide beaches for little children, but when 
you see Toodlekin take possession of the 
private seashore enclosed within that sand 
box, and stay there, hour after hour, radi- 
antly happy in the sunshine and fresh air, 
you will wonder if perhaps science has not 
a few things left to learn. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Through an error on the part of their pub- 
lisher, a mistake was made in the statement of the price of the posters 
for Humane Education. The National Chairman, Mrs. Nichols, desires 
'o state that the price is $3.15 for six posters, instead of for one hundred 
as given in the July issue of Child Welfare. 
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Educating the Child At Home 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 
OW many children of under-school age are there in the United States and 


Canada today? ‘Twenty millions, more or less. With each of these little 

ones was born his special gift, to be developed by education into his lifework. 
How many of their mothers are going to find in CHILD-WELFARE MacazIne the help 
they crave in training these children to be good and useful members of the home, the 
school and the state? Every one of them, if the high hopes of the editors are 
fulfilled. This little department will be conducted in the belief that within each 
child’s environment is the means of educating him, and that with the parents, whether 
rich or poor, learned or simple, rests the privilege and responsibility of so ordering 


the home that it becomes for their children the greatest educational institution in the 
world. 


II 
Making Our Survey 


Last month we started out by saying 
that the child is what his environment 
makes him. It is true that the general 
structure of the body, the height, the degree 
of development of bones and muscles, the 
tendency to fatness or leanness, seem to be 
determined by the general form of one 
or both of the parents. But as for other 
factors commonly supposed to figure in 
heredity, we can dismiss them simply by 
recollecting that the immemorial practice 
of the Chinese in stunting the feet of their 
women has not produced a natural variety 
of Chinese with stunted feet. 

By environment we mean the surround- 
ing conditions, made up of everything that 
exerts an influence on body, mind or soul. 
Environment, then, is education, direct and 
indirect, accidental, incidental, intentional. 
“The best and worst parts of a child’s edu- 
cation come to him unconsciously.” The 
grapevine on your south wall has a part 
in Philip’s education, just as the multipli- 
cation table has. Whether you prefer play- 
ing with your children to playing bridge 
is a mighty factor in their education,—in 
my belief far mightier than whether or not 
you can afford to send them through col- 
lege. The really great things of this life 
cannot be measured by any system of 
human calculation. “The hum of a fly 
may reach the stars” has long been a say- 
ing of scientists that will scarcely be dis- 
puted by even the most practical-minded 


if they have sat in a Philadelphia audito- 
rium and listened to a violin being played 
in San Francisco. The most spectacular is 
by no means necessarily the most signifi- 
cant. In this our work of child-training 
nothing is insignificant. When Tamerlane 
of Turkestan had finished building his 
mighty pyramid of human skulls in honor 
of the slaughter at Damascus, he no doubt 
flattered himself on that gala day that he 
was the most truly important man of 
all the centuries from Noah’s flood down- 
ward. The lame Tartar is today simply a 
historical monster, passed from memory, 
and no matter about him. That little boy 
of yours, without creating any uproar in 
the world, may become a figure that cannot 
be subtracted from his generation with- 
out producing a great difference in the 
whole existing order of things. 

For the moment let us think of our 
October work as a study of the young 
individual to ascertain just which char- 
acteristics, if any, should be subjugated, 
and which developed; what we shall up 
root and what we shall cultivate. This 
does not mean that we should undertake 
to root out nature with the hope of im- 
planting something better. The greatest of 
educational sins is the attempt to make 
children so exactly alike mentally that, 
like Mr. Ford’s cars, their parts are inter- 
changeable. Nature, the oldest of school 
mistresses, does not work that way. Rather 
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should we take her product and help her 
complete it. 

To begin with, the young human being 
possesses many impulses in common with 
the inferior animals. When an animal, 
having found a morsel agreeable to its 
taste, devours it and takes up another mor- 
sel of the same kind, the mental operation 
is not strikingly different from what the 
human being would go through with under 
like circumstances. Instinct guides each 
creature to secure pleasure and avoid what 
causes pain. We readily see that such 
instincts as hunger and fear are neces- 
sary to preserve life, and that the inborn 
tendency to put forth energy, as shown by 
baby’s kicking and reaching, and the kit- 
ten’s playing, is the basis of intelligence, 
education, and all acquired knowledge. 

We must distinguish between what is 
natural and what is acquired. For ex- 
ample, it is sometimes incorrectly reported 
of one that he has a habit of getting angry. 
Now, anger is not a habit, but a primitive 
instinct which we have in common with 
the brute creation; unrestrained anger is a 
manifestation of that undeveloped condi- 
tion in which the feelings control the will. 
Even the youngest mother should be able 
to realize that an indispensable part of 
the education of every child is the training 
that brings under the control of the will, 
the natural impulse to exhibit anger. 
Again, it is said of a particularly unman- 
ageable child that he has naturally a strong 
will. But the power of will is not an 
instinct, not an endowment, but a growth, 
although it must have something instinc- 
tive to start from. Stubbornness is not 
strength. As Carlyle pointed out, a man 
in convulsions is not strong, though it 
take six men to hold him. Stubbornness 
is mere wrongheadedness, an indication 
that will power is imperfect and incom- 
plete, simply a low degree of desire. An 
indispensable part of home training is the 
discipline that enables the child to submit 
willingly to the commands of his parents, 
then to the rules of school, the Command- 
ments of God, and the laws of the land. 
When a mother says, “I simply cannot do 
a thing with my child; he will not obey 


me; no punishment I give has any lasting 
effect,” she is placing him lower in the 
scale of animal intelligence than the low- 
est vertebrates. The trouble: is entirely 
with the parents, or with something in the 
environment that stands between the child 
and orderly training. A child of even 
very low mentality can and should be 
taught to refrain from doing the thing for- 
bidden. Experiments prove that even 
fishes can be taught to refrain from attack- 
ing minnows, their usual food, by separat- 
ing them with a glass partition across the 
aquarium until the larger fishes have 
learned by repeated bumps on the nose 
that the little ones are not to be eaten. 
Need I call attention to the basic idea in 
this method, that the fish gets its nose 
snubbed every time it transgresses, and 
that it does not get a rebuff one day and 
a minnow the next day? 

There are five things, all more or less 
the outcome of a domestic system, which 
will determine whether or not your chil- 
dren are to be successful in school and in 
life: 

(1) The habit of ready and prompt 
obedience. This habit is implanted 
through daily lessons which have for their 
main purpose the training of children to 
respond instantly, almost automatically, 
to their parents’ summons and commands; 

(2) Reverence towards God, which the 
child must learn through careful teaching, 
for it is not born with him. 

(3) The work-habit. Many children 
fail in school because their natural play- 
fulness has been allowed to deteriorate 
into the play-habit. They have been taught 
only through “interest,” a convenient but 
dangerous substitute for endeavor. Life 
is not going to coax us into doing our 
duty. Habits of idle amusement mean 
failure in school and in life. 

(4) The habit of observation. The 
five senses must be trained by daily simple 
lessons at home. Even if the teachers were 
all willing and competent, this is a task 
which cannot be accomplished in the 
school but only continued and supple- 
mented there. Moreover, by the time a 


child is old enough to enter school, he is 
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past the age when some of the most impor- 
tant and fundamental parts of this training 
should have been given. 

(5) A good vocabulary. Many chil- 
dren fail in school because they do not 
know the meaning of indispensable words 
with which to express and create ideas, nor 
can they grasp the language of the text- 
books. The home, which has the child 
during the most impressionable years of 
his life, can and should give this vocabu- 
lary. 

Let us regard the first ten years of child. 
hood as being divided into three periods. 
each of which requires its own method and 
its own kind of instruction. During the 
first three years the animal nature predom- 
inates. The child is learning mainly to 
direct and control his voluntary muscles. 
and teaching should strive towards making 
him form correct bodily habits, leading 
to increased self-control. Simple lessons, 
(such as are outlined in the chapters on 
Discipline, Play, and Observation, in 


“Bookless Lessons for the Teacher- 


Mother’) should be given in order to pre- 
pare the unfolding senses for the next 
stage in normal development. 

From three to seven is a period of rapid 


physical growth. Next to the care of the 
awakening soul, muscle and _nerve-train- 
ing are our chief considerations. This is 
the most important time for gathering first- 
hand knowledge through the five senses, as 
well as for laying the religious foundation 
by establishing faith and trust in Divine 
power and goodness. 

Between seven and ten comes the intel- 
lectual awakening. From dealing with 
material realities, that is, with knowledge 
of things seen, heard, felt, tasted, smelt, the 
child proceeds to related ideas. From deal- 
ing with separate facts, he begins to realize 
connected facts. Where hitherto he has 
dealt only with things, he is now concerned 
about the reasons for things, and begins to 
reason from cause to effect, from effect to 
cause. In pedagogical language, he passes 
from the concrete to the abstract; from the 
particular to the general: from the known 
to the related Far from dis- 
continuing the muscle-training and sense- 


unknown. 


training of the earlier periods, we should 
now supplement them with explicit mind- 
training. We should give direct moral 
instruction, based on religious instruction, 
During this period the child should learn 
to read, 

This classification by years is only 
relative and approximate. We must con- 
sider mental as well as physiological age. 
Not merely reading about children, but a 
careful study of the individual child, will 
guide the parents in determining for what 
instruction this particular child is ready. 
Since no two children are in exactly the 
same sense beginners at the same age, it is 
not possible to start teaching two children 
of the same age in exactly the same way 
and meet with successful results. God 
made us one by one and to emphasize this 
individuality, He made no two exactly 
alike in body, mind, or spirit. 

Preceding book-instruction, and side by 
side with book-instruction, must be given 
lessons that build up courage, establish 
fixed principles for future guidance, mark 
out plainly the difference between the right 
path and the wrong one. There is no such 
thing as a good education that neglects the 
soul. To whet the brain while neglecting 
the morals is a crime against society. 
Within the dull gray walls of a big State 
prison is a school in which the courses are 
so arranged that a man coming into prison 
an illiterate, may get his primary and sec- 
ondary schooling and complete the first 
two years of an ordinary college course. 
What I want specially to point out is that 
“The prisoner teaching staff is made up of 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, brokers, news- 
paper men, college graduates fully capable 
of conducting the courses that range over 
so wide a field.” What good did their high 
education do them or their country, when 
religion and morals were left out? Pos- 
sibly the proportion of the highly educated 
among criminals is not higher today than 
formerly, but is it lower? Statistics show 
that the prison population is increasing 
more rapidly than the general popula- 
tion of the country. Is it not time to 
start and carry on a_back-to-the-home 
movement? 
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EDITORIAL 








THE SYMBOLISM OF THE OAK TREE 


S there has been some inquiry as 
to the meaning of the new cover 


design, a brief explanation may 
he of interest. 

Some time ago, when addressing a meet- 
ing, the editor was asked to make clear the 
difference between the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the National Con- 
vress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and the following illustration 
seemed to meet with approval. 

The General Federation, in its organiza- 
tion may be likened to a river, broad and 
deep, which gains its force and volume 
from the streams flowing into it,—the 
local clubs which are the main springs, 
then the tributaries, which are the state 
organizations. The result is a mighty 
power, enriching and making fruitful the 
land through which it flows. 

The Congress, on the other hand, began 
as a National Organization, a main trunk, 
as it were, and like a tree, threw out 
branches as it grew, which in their turn 
spread into smaller shoots,—the indi- 
vidual associations, all drawing their life 
from the parent stem and carrying its 
vitality to the farthest reach of their 
influence. 

Of all the trees, the oak seemed best 
to typify the Congress spirit,—its sturdy 
heart, its usefulness in building, its broad 
protecting shadow, the acorns which per- 
petuate its life-—and as the duty of the 
magazine is to show forth that spirit as far 
as it may, we have chosen this symbol as 
the expression of it. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 
TINHE appeal for a “new world for the 
children” which came to us last 
month from the great organization which 
stands for all that is best in community 
life can hardly fail to awaken in many 
places a strong desire to secure right play- 
opportunities for our young people “if we 
only knew how.” Through the co-opera- 


tion of “Community Service” we are able 
to give to our readers a series of articles 
on special playground activities, illus- 
trated by scale drawings which will make 
it possible for anyone anywhere, with 
ordinary carpenter’s skill, to produce at 
trifling cost the most modern playground 
apparatus. In this issue we present the 
sandbox,—an invaluable ally in educating 
the child at home,—which will be followed 
by the swing, the see-saw, the slide, the 
horizontal bars and the baseball diamond. 

From pre-school age through the high 
school period, the use of directed play has 
come to its proper recognition as a vital 
factor in education, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association can render no higher 
service than to assure to its community the 
opportunity for healthful recreation. This 
is especially important during the long 
months of the approaching winter, when 
mischief is waiting for idle hands, and the 
restless spirit of youth is seeking fresh 
outlets for its energy. If outdoor and 
indoor sports were carefully planned and 
wisely stimulated, plays and _ pageants 
rehearsed and given, and the right kind of 
social activities encouraged, there would 
be less reason to lament the “tendencies 
of the age” and the difficulty of “manag- 
ing” the rising generation. 


THe Wipeninc Circle 

N the last issue, the attention of our 

subscribers was called to the forward 
steps made by the Congress to increase the 
efficiency of the organization. This month 
we are glad to be able to report marked 
advance along the line of co-operation. 

Next to the home, the most potent fac- 
tor in education is admittedly the school, 
so that close contact with the educators 
of the country would seem to be an essen- 
tial feature of any movement for child-wel- 
fare. It will therefore be of great interest 
to our readers to learn that Mr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Managing Editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
has, as Contributing Editor, become a 
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member of the staff of the CH1LD WELFARE 
Macazine. ~The first of his series of spe- 
cial articles appears in this number, and 
in his department will be published from 
lime to time, important items relating to 
practical and legislative co-operation be- 
tween home and school. 

Another Department which we believe 
will be of great value to our subscribers 
appears under the title, “Educating the 
Child at Home,” and will be conducted by 
Miss Ella Frances Lynch, Principal of the 
School of Individual Instruction at Bryn 


Mawr, Penna., and founder of the League 
of Teacher-Mothers. Widely known as an 
educator with clear vision and original 
ideas which have been successful, Miss 
Lynch has found that our schools suffer 
because they are filled with children who 
have not been trained for their business of 
being scholars, so she comes to the every- 
day mother in the average home, with the 
key to the door beyond which lies a great 
opportunity, and shows her how to enter 
into her kingdom,—the hearts and minds 


of her children. 


5@ 
A MICHIGAN FATHERS’ NIGHT 


BY KATHERINE MEADE 
President Jefferson-Tyler P. T. A., Port Huron, Michigan 


E recently had a most successful evening meeting in our Parent-Teacher 
\ \ organization, and I will pass it on to the readers of CHiL>D WELFARE. 
This was an evening meeting especially for fathers. We opened it with some 
community singing which seemed to let down the bars and establish a feeling of good 
fellowship at the outset. One of our mothers then read a group of the poems of 
Edgar Guest, Michigan’s great poet. They dealt with a boy and his father, and 
included “What It Means to Be a Dad,” “Only a Dad,” and “My Pa Said So.” 


Then came a splendid talk on the influence of heredity and environment in the 


life of a child, and this was followed by some more Guest poems, “I Want My Boy to 
Love His Flag,” “Ma and the Auto,” “The Laughing Boy,” “Father and Son,” and 
“When Pa Loves Home.” 


After this program, the teachers of the school held “open house” for twenty 


minutes. Each teacher went to her own room and parents were urged to visit the 
teacher who had their “John” or “Mary” for six hours every day. For many fathers 
and mothers, it was the first time they had ever met “Teacher,” and everyone seemed 
to enjoy the all-too-short visits. A social hour followed, and it was pronounced one 
of our most helpful meetings. There were about a hundred in attendance. 





“TELL ABOUT THE PARTY!” 
HE CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE has suggested that “Echoes” 


from the Quarter-Centennial Observance of our National Congress 

of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations appear in the Child 
Welfare Magazine in the form of “Birthday Stories.” Reports from the 
Child Welfare Day Questionnaire sent out by the National Chairman 
indicate that our Silver Anniversary, February 17, 1922, was very gen- 
erally observed throughout the country with large attendance, fine pro- 
grams, and much interest manifested. Meagre response was made, how- 
ever, to the question: “What was the CHARACTER of the meetings 
held on Founders’ Day?” It is thus regretted that ample justice cannot 
be done, at this time, to the different States in their delightful, inspiring 
celebrations. 

Request is herewith made that reports, even though delayed, be 
sent as early as possible by State Child Welfare Day Chairmen or by 
local associations to the National Chairman, Mrs. David O. Mears, at 
National Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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OCTOBER MEETINGS 


Board of Managers, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
Des Moines, lowa, October 17-18-19 


State Conventions 


NMEASEACTRUIOETTS... . 006550: Gloucester. . . 
eRe Albany...... 
Ch tetas oo eke wae Columbus... . 
PENNSYLVANIA. . 2. ccsccces West Chester. 


scuxceas 4a aeee October 5-6-7. 

inet erased eee October 23-24-25-26-27. 
hike <eneee eee October 11-12-13-14. 
See ies a RIO October 25-26-27. 


North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee and other State Branches also meet in 
October, but their dates have not been received up to date of going to press.— 


EDITOR. 


NEWS OF THE STATES 


ALABAMA 


Last spring we wrote you of the organ- 
ization of the Montgomery, Ala., Council 
of Mothers’ Circles and Parent-Teacher 
\ssociations, and of the enthusiasm of 
the affiliated clubs. The last week in May 
we put on “Baby Week,” and it may inter- 
est other Councils to know that it was 
carried out successfully, despite the fact 
that that particular week we had rain 
almost every day. 

In spreading the plea for “Health for 
the Babies” and to “Give the Little Ones 
a Chance for Health and Happiness,” we 
met with such ready response from all 
sides that the work became a joy. The 
City, County, and State Boards of Health, 
Doctors, Nurses, Ministers, Merchants, 
Newspapers, Movies, Scouts, Senior and 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, all gave 
every assistance in their power,—and 
every member of our Council called on, 
responded at once and helped in every way 
possible; the co-operation we received 
from every source was really inspirational. 

Children up to five years of age were 
thoroughly examined and weighed, and 
certificates were given to the mothers. Val- 
uable records were made. Valuable liter- 
ature was distributed through the schools 
and at the Health Centers. Undoubtedly 
the work was more than worth while. We 
were paid for our trouble by a Foundation 
interested in Child Welfare Work, we 
standing all the expense, so besides the 
good that was done, we have on hand a 
fund for any work we may want to do dur- 
ing the coming year. 


CONNECTICUT 
From the Bulletin: 
“I have attempted to outline what may 
he done this summer in the line of AMER- 


ICANIZATION work among the foreign- 
born women in your towns or districts. 

1. Interest yourselves in the foreign- 
born women who accompany their chil- 
dren to the playgrounds, for it is possible 
to meet them on the common ground of 
children’s interests and so to form con- 
tacts which may be followed up during 
the year. 

2. Visit your foreign-born neighbor 
and inspect her garden; it will be very 
easy to bring her to a community center 
or a night school after you have exchanged 
vegetables and plants. If the mothers can- 
not leave home during the evening, find 
out how many would like a home teacher. 

3. Keep in mind during the summer 
the thought of employing a teacher to 
spend her time in the work of HOME 
CLASSES, and of a special class in the 
nearest school building. There are such 
classes in Stamford conducted by Miss 
Porter, Director for Stamford. 

4, Organize and assign members to 
make a survey containing the following 
points: 

a. Number of foreign-born mothers in 

your district. 

b. Number of foreign-born mothers 

speaking English. ; 

c. Number understanding English. 

d. Number whose husbands speak Eng- 


lish. 
e. Number whose husbands understand 
English. 
f. Number whose children are learning 
English. 
g. Number who read foreign news- 
papers.” 


Ways AND MEANS 


Why not a pageant? At this time of 
the year the open air theatre comes into its 
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own. Qutdoor plays can be made remark- 
ably effectiv®; the natural scenery is more 
artistic than any other setting; even small 
places such as playgrounds, one’s own gar- 
den, school grounds, or nearby fields, all 
make successful theatres. 

One may have original plays, written by 
someone connected with the club, the dane- 
ers, players and orchestra being from the 
club. 

Now for the selection of the play. It 
is no harder to produce a good play than 
a poor one, and is immensely more grati- 
fying. A splendid collection of one-act 
plays may be mentioned: “One-Act Plays,” 
by modern authors, and “Provincetown 
Plays,” both collections including plays 
by such playwrights as Glaspell, O'Neill, 
Galsworthy, Milne, and Tarkington. <A 
few helpful books are: “How to Produce 
Children’s Plays” and “Costumes and 
Scenery for Amateurs,” by Mackay; and 
“Festivals and Plays in Schools,” by 
Chubb. Perhaps the best collections of 
plays for little folk are: “Treasury of 
Plays”’—Moses; “Plays for School Chil- 


dren”—Lufkenhaus; and “New Plays for 


Old Tales’—Wright. Also dramatic Read- 
ers for the tiniest children in the third and 
fourth grades. “Folk Songs of Many 
People,” compiled by F. Hudson Botsford: 
“Tce Breakers and the Ice Breaker Herself” 
—Edna Geister; and “Progress”—the 
Parent-Teacher Pageant,—Walter Ben 
Hare, P. O. Bldg., Springfield, Missouri. 

Following the Play a sale of cake, candy 
and ice cream could be held. 


GEORGIA 


Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, the State Presi- 
dent, reports: 

“T have been engaged the last two weeks 
in making a Digest of reports from our 
Georgia Associations. Only about half of 
them have submitted reports but the re- 
sults are a most inspiring list of accom- 
plishments. This half has raised and 
spent over $32,000.00 in the interest of 
Child Welfare in Georgia, most of it going 
into school equipment. 

“Every Association has made it possible 
for from one to twenty pupils to attend 
school but very few keep any record of 
this sort of work at all.” 

Grand Park Association, of Atlanta, re- 
ported: “No part of our work is more 
interesting than the activities of the ‘Little 


Mothers’ League.” One mother very gen- 
erously loaned her baby for demonstra- 
tion purposes. To the girls it is ‘our baby’ 
and the mother herself could not be more 
proud of her baby’s development. Not 
ony have they bathed and dressed this 
baby, prepared its bed for the noonday 
nap and studied its food, but they have 
made a complete outfit for it and during 
Better Babies Week they rendered invalu- 
able service to the doctors and nurses each 
day.” This is the first instance we know 
of this “mothercraft” work being begun 
in the public schools and it is hoped the 
work will spread. Every girl should be 
given this instruction in a scientific way 
and many never get to college, hence the 
importance of making it a part of public 
school instruction. 

The Associations of Macon started a 
Banking Day at School and the 14 schools 
saved during the term just passed 
$10,260.94, this being the pennies and 
nickels of the children, which would prob- 
ably otherwise have been spent for candy 
and chewing gum. This is the most prac- 
tical demonstration of thrift we have 
recorded. | 

Mrs. Phil Campbell, Chairman of the 
Public Health Department of Georgia, 
writes: 

“We are placing special emphasis on 
the physical care of children this summer, 
as well as during the school year. After 
the removal of physical defects, nutrition 
work is the only way to follow up and 
keep the children physically fit. We have 
had surprising results in Athens schools. 
Cross, peevish children have become agree- 
able and even sweet-tempered after reach- 
ing normal weight.” Mrs. Campbell’s De- 
partment includes the following commit- 
tees: Child Hygiene, Adult Hygiene, 
Maternity Care, Physical Education, and 
Monogamous Marriage. 

A New Link 

An important development in connec- 
tion with Parent-Teacher work is that of 
the school journal. Three have been 
issued in Macon during the past term—the 
Whittle School Journal, the Alexandrian 
and the Winship Herald. An editor is 
appointed from the pupils of each grade 
who prepares the paper each month and 
reads it to the Parent-Teacher Association. 
This gives the mothers a very clear out- 
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line of school activities and stimulates 
attendance. 

from the May Journal of the Whittle 
School we cull the following: “Do you 
remember that we told you last month 
about our plan to send one of our little 
friends to the mountains? Our scheme has 
worked out even better than we ever hoped 
it would. Instead of sending just one 
child, there is a plan on foot now to have 
a camp for a good many of those children. 
Not only the children of this school have 
helped, but people outside have sent us 
money. The Elks Club sent us a check and 
asked us to let them know when we need 
more. In all, 135 people have con- 
tributed.” The Journal closes with the 
following: “Since this is our last issue, 
we want to take this time to thank you 
for all you have done for us this year and 
for standing back of us in all we have 
tried to do. 

“Then here’s to all our mothers 

Who've helped us all they could; 

And here’s to many others 

Who could help us if they would.” 
It is those “many others who could help 
us if they would” we wish to reach and the 
Georgia Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will bend every effort 
to that end during the coming year. 

From the Alexandrian we take the fol- 
lowing: “We have come to you month by 
month telling you of the school’s activi- 
ties, and even of the little trifles that make 
up our school life. You have been such 
appreciative listeners, even to such news as 
‘Little Johnnie Jones has been out of 
school on account of having measles.’ It 
is just this encouragement of us that has 
encouraged us to make The Alexandrian 
the link which joins the P.-T. A. to the 
school, making it a complete whole—and 
we want you to know what a big part of 
the whole we consider you. We are the 
body of this dearly beloved school, but 
you are the heart, giving freely and un- 
selfishly of your time and energy for 
its betterment.” 

Let us have more of these “links” in our 
work all over the State. As far as we 
know, Georgia is the first to start them. 


INDIANA 


ollowing are the most important mat- 
ters of business transacted by the Board of 
Managers of the Indiana Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting which was held at 


Indianapolis in June of this year. 

It was moved and carried that we ignore 
attempts to use our state organization as 
a channel for sectarian propaganda. 

It was moved and carried that we urge 
local parent-teacher associations to investi- 
gate the sale of certain pamphlets and 
magazines of an improper nature now 
being sold by certain news stands, and to 
attempt to suppress their sale if possible 
by any means, in their local communities. 
It was reported that these pamphlets and 
magazines are not allowed in the mails, 
but are expressed to local communities. 

It was moved and carried that the Board 
support the Indiana Indorsers of Photo- 
plays in their presentation of a plan to 
colleges, universities, and high schools to 
include in their English Courses the tech- 
nique of scenario writing. 

The President emphasized the constitu- 
tional provision that parent-teacher asso- 
ciations should not interfere in matters of 
school administration and policy. 

Mrs. Derbyshire reported that the 
Marion County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations expects to raise money for the 
Riley Hospital as a memorial to Mrs. 
Hence Orme, our late President, and sug- 
gested that perhaps other associations in 
the state would be glad to do so. She also 
suggested that the State Association have a 
room at the State Fair similar to the one 
conducted by the Oregon Association at 
their State Fair. 

The Fifth District held its first annual 
meeting in connection with the Interstate 
Conference on Education at the Indiana 
State Normal School at Terre Haute in 
June. A morning session of the Confer- 
ence was given over to the State Parent- 
Teacher Association with addresses by Dr. 
Edna Hatfield Edmondson, State Presi- 
dent; President C. G. Pearse, of the State 
Normal School at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Superintendent E. J. Tobin, Cook 
County Public Schools, Chicago, III. 

The afternoon session was conducted by 
the Fifth District of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations with addresses by the State Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Benjamin W. Wilhite, 
Chairman of the Ninth District. 

Sugarland Consolidated School, Wash- 
ington Township, Daviess County, reports: 

The association at this school had a big 
day on the last day of school, the features 
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of which were planned by the Social Com- 
mittee as a fitting close of the very success- 
ful year. The teachers with the pupils had 
prepared a very elaborate program for 
this “last day of school.” The chairman 
of the Social Committee had arranged for 
a big dinner, at which at least 400 people 
were present, and in the afternoon the 
fathers played their sons a game of base- 
ball. The teachers did not have time to 
get through with their program, which con- 
sisted of songs, readings and plays, so all 
went back on Saturday night to complete it. 

Daviess County Councit oF P.-T.A.: 
Before a crowd of 3000 people, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Sugarland and 
Longfellow schools of Washington Town- 
ship, and the Walnut Street, West End, 
and South Side schools of Washington 
presented the pageant “Progress” (by 
Walter Ben Hare) under the auspices of 
the County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Daviess County. These 
five organizations put on this pageant in 
connection with the county commencement 
at the East Side Park at Washington. Four 
hundred children took part in it. 

Crurt Scuoot, Terre Haute: The 
association at this school gave an enter- 
tainment in which the fathers and mothers 
dressed as boys and girls and gave “Hick- 
ory Hollow School.” Much interest was 
taken in the entertainment and $100.00 
was cleared on an admission fee of 15 
cents. The entertainment was given at one 
of the churches, the room was packed, and 
many came who had to be turned away. 
The money will be used to buy equipment 
for the Parent-Teacher Association. 

HAVERHILL: Fox-BURNHAM-PORTLAND 
P.-T. A. -.At the annual meeting of the 
Association a large portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln was given to the Fox School. A 
cake and candy sale is planned for fall to 
raise money. The membership is now 212. 
Some of the year’s accomplishments are: 
one meeting, interesting and unique, with 
the fathers in charge; a chicken supper, 
given by parents to teachers as a sign 
of appreciation; an illustrated talk by 
Thornton Burgess; a pound party, interest- 
ing financially and as a community social 
event; first-aid kits provided for each of 
the three schools. 

SPRINGFIELD: HoMeR ScHooL MOTHERS’ 
Cius. The directors of this club asked 
the directors of other mothers’ clubs in the 


city to an informal meeting. Forty people 
representing six clubs responded. Favors 
denoting each person’s office or special 
interest were given out—for example, 
small money bags to treasurers, and pro- 
grams to members of program committees. 
Those wearing the same favors gathered at 
tables to discuss the problem peculiarly 
interesting to them, and to record, in the 
note books provided, the worth-while sug- 
gestions. Presidents spoke informally. A 
delightful spirit of enthusiasm and co-oper- 
ation prevailed and will undoubtedly lead 
to results for the children of Springfield. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Summer months have indeed been 
busy ones, with the State officers of the 
Mississippi Branch of the N. C. M. & P. 
T. A., says the President of this Organiza- 
tion. Those State Officials having vaca- 
tions would even send their addresses to 
the President, in case any items of impor- 
tance should arise demanding their atten- 
tion, so eager were they to make all prepa- 
rations possible during the summer. 

The Mississippi Branch has set aims for 
the coming year that will mean something 
when accomplished. At the Convention 
last May there were reported 3696 active 
affliated members. The Membership De- 
partment has set an aim of 10,000 by the 
meeting of the Convention next May, 
besides the great number of Benefactors, 
Life, Sustaining and Associate members 
it expects to enroll. The Chairman of 
Organization is working for an association 
in every school possible,—all associations 
to be affiliated with the State and National 
Congress. 

A state Bulletin is also being planned, 
which is expected to be out by the middle 
of September. 

The Cuitp WELFARE MacazineE is in the 
hands of Mrs. J. A. Weaver, Gulfport, and 
she expects to get this magazine in the 
hands of every State Officer, and all Chair- 
men of Departments, County and District 
Chairmen, as well as into each association 
of the Organization. 

The eight districts are organized with 
capable enthusiastic women as their Chair- 
men, who have already secured many of 
the County Chairmen. It has been decided 
that both the Districts and Counties will 
hold their Annual Meetings during Sep- 
tember and October, thus getting inspira 
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tion and enthusiasm at their height, so 
that these will permeate every community, 
both city and rural. 

The P.-T. A. work has been presented 
during the summer to the teachers attend- 
ing the State Normal Schools throughout 
the State, as well as to the County Trustee 
Associations, believing that information is 
the only thing necessary to securing the 
heartiest co-operation from all concerned. 

The State Department of Education and 
the State Health Department have rendered 
valuable service and are ready to co-oper- 
ate in every way possible. All friends of 
Education and the Child are united to ac- 
complish more fully the aims and purposes 
of the Organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Our next State Convention will be held 
at West Chester on October 25, 26, 27, 
in the Assembly Room of the West Chester 
High School. 

The Program Committee has arranged a 
very helpful and interesting program. The 
morning sessions will be devoted to reports 
of organizations,—the reports to be 
handed in after reading, to the Secretary 
for publication in the Cuitp WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, 

On the afternoon of October 25th, Mrs. 
Drury W. Cooper, President of the New 
Jersey Congress, will speak on County 
Organization, as every county in her state 
has a County Council, and through it 
accomplishes very efficient work. We shall 
have a speaker on Mothers’ Clubs at this 
session, in order to help the many clubs of 
this kind affiliated with us. Dr. Hollis 
Dunn, our new Director of Music in Penn- 
sylvania’s school system, will be one of the 
speakers that evening. 

On the afternoon of October 26th, Mrs. 
\. H. Reeve, Editor and Manager of the 
CHILD WELFARE Macazine, will speak on 
the possibilities of the magazine, and of 
state and national publicity in relation to 
the work of the Congress, and Miss Mar- 
garet Moss, Chief of the Delinquency Divi- 
sion of the Department of Public Welfare 
at Harrisburg, will speak on the subject, 
“When the State Turns Parent.” At the 
evening meeting, the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Thomas Finegan, will tell us in detail 
abov ghis plans for the improvement of out 
sc’ system, and how we may help him 

ry them out. 
On the afternoon of October 27th, Mrs. 


to 


Wolfrid Beaver, Pennsylvania Field Agent 
of the National Kindergarten Association, 
will talk on our co-operation with her 
organization, and Mrs. Lewis Lawrence 
Smith, of Stratford, Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
will be heard on the subject, “The Woman 
Voter and the Schools.” At this evening 
session we hope to have Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the famous novelist and lecturer, 
whose subject will be “Parent-Power, an 
Unexploited Resource.” 

This program will be interspersed with 
excellent music and delightful social 
affairs,—a reception tendered by the local 
Women’s Clubs, a banquet, and a drive 
to historic Valley Forge. 

West Chester is only twenty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, with good train and 
trolley connections. All delegates, com- 
plimentary as well as voting, who desire 
entertainment, should go, upon arrival, to 
the office of the Chester County Co-opera- 
tion Council, 11 S. High Street, West 
Chester, where they will be assigned to 
their hostesses. Hotel rates may be secured 
from local Presidents, who will shortly 
receive a circular letter containing them. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The New England Conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations held an inspiring and 
helpful session on June 20th, in the room 
of the Woman’s Republican Club, in 
Providence. This region includes the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, President of the 
National Society, was present, and in the 
afternoon gave a vivid description of the 
National Convention recently held at 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, Principal of Miss 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten School of Bos- 
ton, spoke against flapper kindergarten 
teachers, saying the very highest type of 
woman teacher should be used in the kin- 
dergarten, as the little child instinctively 
copies the teacher and uses her for a 
standard. The evils of flapperdom are in 
a large measure due to pernicious home 
influences, Miss Wheelock declared, and 
she suggested programs to help parents in 
teaching their children. Also much help- 
ful influence can be brought to bear 
through the schools, to help the modern 
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girl in her. difficult stand against the :n- 
dencies of the times. 

Mrs C. H. Remington, President o the 
Conference, spoke of the spiritual influence 
of the teacher, particularly with small chil- 
dren, and Mrs. E. S. Moulton said that 
boys as well as girls needed the attention 
of parents and teachers, as it is their par- 
tiality for the objectionable flapper type 
that makes many girls act and dress as 
they do. 

The reports of the different state dele- 
gates and officers were heard at the morn- 
ing session over which Mrs. Remington 
presided. Mrs. Littlefield, President of 
the Connecticut organization, asked for a 
more spiritual element in Congress work, 
and Mrs. Buscher and Mrs. Chandler, both 
of Connecticut, gave accounts of the State 
convention and organization work. 

Mrs. Edward Mason, President of the 
Massachusetts organization, spoke of the 
development of the association in her state, 
especially featuring programs which give 
the children contact with civic and business 
life in their various phases. 

Between sessions, Mrs. Remington, 
President of the Conference, entertained 
the delegates and officers at lunch at the 
Republican Club. 

While most of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of the state discontinued their 
meetings during the summer months, there 
were a few whose enthusiasm caused them 
to continue right through the hot weather, 
one club holding its Annual Meeting in 
July, another making plans for a big car- 
nival in August, and a third having its 
summer meetings at the country homes of 
various members. 

But as a rule our clubs contented them- 
selves with a retrospect of the work of 
the past season and with making plans for 
the next. With one hundred clubs afhliated 
with the State organization, there is, of 
course, a great variety of work accom- 
plished, but perhaps little that is of more 
value than that which falls under the head 
of nutrition. 

At the Hope and Technical High Schools 
in Providence, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have taken over the management 
of the lunch rooms of the schools, plac- 
ing expert dietitians in charge and assum- 
ing all financial responsibility. The qual- 
ity of the food has been considered the 
first essential, yet the management has 


been so successful financially that the asso 
ciations have been able to materially lower 
prices in several instances. 

In a smaller way, associations through- 
out the state have taken up this work. The 
Parent-Teacher Association of Chepachet, 
a country village in the northern part of 
Rhode Island, where many pupils come 
from a distance, has, ever since its organ- 
ization furnished hot cocoa to the children 
at noon. 

The Mt. Pleasant Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Providence, which by the way, 
has a membership of 275, distributes milk 
in each of the three schools in its terri- 
tory. 
At Smith Street School, a member of 
that association is always at hand to super- 
vise the distribution, and there are many 
more Associations which carry on this fine 
work. At Smith Street, too, Nutrition 
Classes are maintained by the Association 
for the parents. 

Throughout the state our organization 
has featured nutrition in its programs, 
nearly every association devoting at least 
one afternoon of the season to talks and 
discussions on this subject, while in 
many of the schools, weighing machines 
have been installed. These weighing 
machines have shown up a condition that 
has been a surprise to many, in that the 
children of the best residential districts 
have often shown more cases of mal-nutri- 
tion than those of the poorer sections, 
where a foreign-born population predomi- 


nates. - 
TENNESSEE 
From the Bulletin: 
THE Story OF THE YEAR. TEACHER 
TRAINING IN GROVE SCHOOL 

No one outstanding educational fact in 
Henry County is so conspicuous as the 
Teacher Training work at our central high 
school—The E. W. Grove, Henry County 
High School. 

The County School Boar, realizing the 
sore need of more and better trained teach- 
ers for Henry County, was glad to take 
advantage of the new school law granting 
permission to First Class High Schools to 
do two years work in the training of teach- 
ers, and accordingly arranged to have this 
work done in the Grove School. That this 


was no mistake is clearly evinced by the 
number making application for the work. 
A class of fifty was organized and 
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eemained throughout the year, taking pro- 
fessional subjects, doing observation work, 
and substituting at times in the grade 
schools of the city. We have the honor 
of having had the largest class in the 
state. 

Through the kindness of the City school 
authorities the class was permitted to 
visit the grades and to do some substitute 
work. This was done grade by grade 
and proved to be no small part of the 
work of the class. This experience, 
together with the observation and pro- 
fessional work done, will give to our 
county new additional forces superior to 
those of from one to two and even more 
years of experience without this training. 
This will eliminate a great deal of experi- 
mental work and greatly increase the 
quality of the teaching done in the rural 
schools of the county. 

The County Board has gone on record 
as giving first consideration to those hav- 
ing done this training work over other 
new applicants, and we feel free to say 
that a great step has been taken in the 
direction of solving our great problem of 
having to contend with so many inexperi- 
enced and untrained teachers that ask for 
admission from year to year without other 
grounds than those of mere ordinary schol- 
arship. A brighter day has dawned in 
Henry County for our rural schools. 

We cannot conceive of a better and 
more timely school law for our rural 
schools, as it touches the spot that has 
been a surce of difficulty to all public 
school authorities for many years, and 
does much to eliminate this trouble of 
breaking in a large per cent of new recruits 
without any preparation whatever beyond 
that of scholarship sufficient to secure a 
certificate. We should now have trained 
teachers for all our rural schools, even to 
the one teacher school, and we feel sure that 
in a very short time this advanced step will 
be distinctly visible to the rural communi- 
ties that have been too long neglected. 

We most heartily favor this law and 
believe more extensive provisions should 
be made by our Legislature to further this 
movement. Our observation the past year 
has taught us the following advantages of 
this timely movement: 

First, It gives to the county a better 
rade of teachers than it could otherwise 
hope to have. 





cond, It offers an opportunity to many 
to et this training which was heretofore 
im, yssible under existing conditions. 

Tuird, It almost entirely eliminates the 
theory of trying out and experimenting, 
at the expense of the child, with teachers 
without any other preparation other than 
that of scholarship. 

Fourth, It awakens a sleeping conscious- 
ness to duty in many who otherwise would 
never have dreamed of something more 
to do. 

Fifth, It means the building up of a bet- 
ter and higher type of rural schools. 

Sixth, It will bring to our Normal 
Schools a larger and higher class of stu- 


dents. 
WASHINGTON 


From the Washington Parent-Teacher: 
Wuat Constitutes A PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION PROGRAM? 

The object and aim of all Parent- 
Teacher Association programs should be 
educational as well as entertaining, a time 
where we, as parents, may consider with 
each other for the betterment of our chil- 
dren. 

It is absolutely vital to the life of a 
Circle to have a far-seeing earnest program 
committee. 

Just anything will not do. The busy 
mother must be given something worth 


. while if she continued her attendance ‘at 


the Association meetings. Parent-Teacher 
programs should be tested by three ques- 
tions: Does it help the teacher to solve her 
problems? Does it help the parents solve 
theirs? Does it benefit the children? If 
a program conforms to these questions, 
then it is a P.-T. A. program. 

The essentials include beginning 
promptly, and not more than one and one- 
half to two hours in length, and should 
include a part for the pupils in enter- 
tainment. Many mothers will go to hear 
their children if for no other purpose. 
Parents and teachers should be the main 
source of the rest of the program, though 
teachers should not bear the burden of 
the program at any time. All papers or 
talks should lead to discussion, which is 
really the beneficial part of a program. 

Evening meetings should not be the 
exception. Have some of the most inter- 
esting programs in the evening. More 
people attend and it gives the fathers a 
chance to hear what we are doing. 
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